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is put on notice that the remarks which 


T: AVOID any misunderstanding, the reader 


follow are not “scientific,” and they are 
not based on a systematic survey. They are sub- 
jective impressions, bulging with bias—the 
product of old-fashioned armchair research. 
They come, furthermore, from one who has 
spent twenty years trying to teach public ad- 
ministration with very limited success. With 
this warning the writer's conscience is not clear 
but quieted and the reader may proceed at his 
own risk. 


Who Teach Public Administration? 


O UNDERSTAND teaching we must first take a 

look at the teachers of public administra- 
tion. Those who hold aloft the lamp in college 
and university courses of instruction are drawn 
largely, although not exclusively, from politi- 
cal science. They tend to be men or women 
with the doctorate whose research interests are 
in public administration, or, if economists, in 
fields very closely related to important issues of 
economic policy. Many have made surveys of 
administrative organizations or operations and 
have served as consultants to responsible offi- 
cials. The flexibility of the American civil serv- 
ice and the exigencies of the depression and 
two world wars have brought.a considerable 
number of these teachers into the public serv- 


Norte: With Public Administration Review about to 
enter its second decade, it appears appropriate to note 
the ticking of the clock with a series of articles that 
attempt to set forth significant recent developments 
and emerging trends in some of the principal sectors 
of public administration. This article is the first in the 
series. Subsequent articles will focus on the evolution 
in theory, in practice, and in ethics. A final article 
will seek to evaluate the contribution that the Review 
itself has made to advancing the knowledge of public 
administration. 


ice for limited periods as responsible adminis- 
trators. A large body of those who now teach 
public administration have in one way or an- 
other participated in administration. A num- 
ber of currently active administrators, particu- 
larly in metropolitan cities, are also sufficiently 
interested in their subject to do part-time 
teaching, some as experts to initiate others into 
the mysteries of their specialty, and others as 
philosopher-executives to add their bit of wis- 
dom to the lore of the ages. 

Those who make so bold as to try to teach 
public administration have been drawn to the 
subject by its challenge. They have turned 
their attention to the problems of government 
in a dynamic period of steadily increasing ac- 
tivity because of the intrinsic interest of new 
problems or because they have felt them to be 
most urgent. They have liked to grapple with 
questions for which a new approach is needed, 
or they have been tempted to generalize about 
matters as richly varied as life itself. 


The Teachers’ Philosophy 


T teachers have an underlying philosophy, 
sometimes unvoiced, which they have 
brought to their work. It is based, first, on a 
profound belief in the power of reason and the 
capacity of men to be reasonable. If teachers 
of public administration were not mature 
scholars and sophisticated students of human 
affairs, one could think their confidence in 
reason naive. A second point in their philoso- 
phy is an awareness that the basic human 
values of Hebrew-Greek-Christian culture are 
fundamentally ational. These values are cor- 
rect factually as well as right ethically; they 
stand the test of severe use. There are, of 
course, clever individuals who think that the 
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manipulation of other men to their own ad- 
vantage is the sum total of management; but 
such individuals are not the leaders of thought 
in a day when the very progress of civilization 
depends upon achieving unity of goals and ac- 
tion, by rational and humane means, and on 
an ever widening scale. A third element in the 
philosophy of teachers of public administra- 
tion is an idea that the application of reason 
to the more important political, economic, and 
social problems of today must be a step-by-step 
process. It is essentially an administrative proc- 
ess in that we must learn from experience and 
build upon it, going forward a step at a time. 
In this respect the social sciences are not differ- 
ent, but are like other fields of knowledge. If 
it took 1900 years to go from Hero’s explana- 
tion of the cylinder and piston to Watt's “im- 
proved” steam engine, and another century 
and a half to achieve the internal combustion 
engines of today in their present stage of de- 
velopment, and if we are justified in marveling 
at the rapidity of this progress, can we not ask 
even the most zealous advocates of social prog- 
ress to have patience when economic stability 
and international peace are not attained in a 
single creative effort. 

A fourth and most challenging point in the 
philosophy of professional students of admin- 
istration today is an understanding of the es- 
sential and potential unity of the world of 
material, men, and ideas. They have an under- 
lying conviction that in the nature of things a 
solution can be found for any problem, a solu- 
tion that is equitable for all, not for just a few. 
They believe that ever widening circles of uni- 
fied action are possible; there are no limits to 
the scale on which men can in time organize 
their efforts to common ends, provided those 
ends also be consistent with the greater unity 
of the universe. The next step is always the 
immediate challenge. 

It follows that most teachers of public ad- 


* The attention of the impatient may be called to the 
fact that scientific discoveries have accumulated signifi- 
cantly only where the arts of government and industry 
have attained a relatively high level. Modern science 
may be thought of as a flower of western European 
culture which could not have flourished without the 
relative peace and prosperity that politicians, adminis- 
trators, and businessmen have managed to provide 
most of the time. 


ministration hold none of the current moral 
stereotypes of government. Government is a 
means to an end, albeit a common end, not an 
end in itself. It is neither inherently good nor 
inherently bad. 


What Is Public Administration? 

a are the things which are studied and 

taught under the title of public adminis- 
tration? It is obvious that with varied groups 
of students and with courses of study ranging 
from a few hours a week for a few months to 
full-time study extending over two or three 
years, the answer to this question can only be 
general and suggestive. The newness of this 
field of systematic study and continuing re- 
search have made for an evolution which is 
still in process. The emphasis has changed. 

The first fact to be recognized is that in the 
United States reason, not law, is the unifying 
element in public administration. Social scien- 
tists, rather than lawyers, are developing the 
subject. In the United States “law” has been so 
much identified with private rights, especially 
property rights, and with limitations upon 
public power, that law itself became almost the 
property of the individual as against the pub- 
lic. Social scientists first and most actively 
pointed out the illogic of this situation. Al- 
though the imbalance has been at least in part 
corrected, the lawyers and the law schools have 
been so long absorbed in the elaboration of 
private rights, with so little sympathetic inter- 
est in the problems of the state, that they have 
made little positive contribution to public 
administration as a field of knowledge. Very 
few law faculties have yet developed any real 
interest in public administration in even the 
broadest sense. 

Rationalism, not authority, is the dominant 
note. Frederick W. Taylor's doctrine that au- 
thority comes from the facts and Mary Parker 
Follett’s concept of decision growing out of the 
situation have gained increasing acceptance as 
the data and doctrines of public administration 
have accumulated. This trend is in complete 
harmony with a democratic political order in 
which a junior employee may address the 
bureau chief or the ranking civil servant as 
“Bill” or “Mac,” and may do so without lack 
of respect on his part or loss of authority on 
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the part of the other. In many agencies, dis- 
tinguished civil servants who are so recognized 
wear their nicknames with all the prestige of 
a knighthood. 

The substantive emphasis in teaching pub- 
lic administration has changed with events and 
with the growth of the field. Although many 
of the early themes are still timely, and must 
continue to be stressed, they have lost their 
splendid isolation, and stand as relatively 
smaller parts of a greater whole. 

One of the first problems to catch the imagi- 
nation, half a century ago, was that of achieving 
some basic unity of organization amidst the 
dispersed functions and responsibilities oi 
American state and local governments. Despite 
undoubted progress, the problem has also 
grown. Administrative reorganization has 
burst into bloom again all over the country, 
and Uncle Sam himself is now facing the ques- 
tion of what to do about functions dispersed 
among departments, agencies, authorities, and 
independent commissions. Does anything need 
to be done to achieve “integration”? Although 
some of the eminent legal scholars of the 
Hoover Commission fondly examining the in- 
dependent commission said “no” (or, at most, 
“not very much’) in accordance with the best 
legal tradition, their recommendations seemed 
to whisper sotto voce “yes, yes.” Perhaps the 
task force, in the tradition of sophisticated ar- 
bitrators, was attempting to give the decision 
to one party and to console the other with the 
opinion. But it overlooked the fact that it was 
a preliminary not a final adviser, and that the 
Hoover Commission itself might prefer the 
task force opinion over the proposed decision 
and could reconcile the two by writing its own 
recommendations. The integration issue, one 
of the earliest, has lost none of its vitality. 

From the 1920's on, specialized management 
organization and procedures for direction, su- 
pervision, and control of administrative ac- 
tivity received a great deal of attention. Staff 
agencies, staff organization, and staff functions 
were a center of interest, stimulated by both 
the success and the failure of efforts to 
strengthen executive leadership through “ad- 
ministrative reorganization,” i.e. consolida- 
tion. Although this subject may seem buried by 
later coral growth, it is far from dead. 


The slogan of “better government personnel” 
in the 1930's marked the transition of civil serv- 
ice reform from concern over party politics to 
concern with government administration. From 
its simple nineteenth century emphasis upon 
curtailing the patronage system, the concept of 
personnel policy grew to embrace the problems 
of mass employment and of providing unique 
professional competence. Engineering of the 
“scientific management” variety, modern psy- 
chology, sociology, and cultural anthropology, 
among other disciplines, contributed to the 
doctrines and the techniques of personnel ad- 
ministration. From the slide rule to the psy- 
chiatric interview was a long jump, but some 
personnel experts made it with not even a 
shudder at the philosophic abyss over which 
they leaped. If not yet a science, personnel ad- 
ministration at least promises to escape becom- 
ing the mystery which some of its devotees have 
sought to make it. The step-by-step process of 
adding to the knowledge of man, even as an 
employee, is again respectable. 

By the end of the 1930's the methods of cul- 
tural anthropology, sociology, psychology, and 
engineering had documented and greatly il- 
luminated what the intuitive already knew 
about the oneness of matters of personnel and 
organization. Among students of administra- 
tion the concept of “social organization” has 
become as commonplace as the line-staff or 
chain-of-command ideas. Men have regained 
their stature as human beings despite their 
numbers and employee status, although the art 
of treating men as such is being perfected 
slowly. Personnel administration has ceased to 
be merely a matter of systems, procedures, 
norms, and positions; it has taken on the dy- 
namics of life. Not only are matters of organi- 
zation and personnel inextricably related to 
each other but at some point they pass over 
into the realm of supervision, a word which 
covers manifold relationships in modern life. 
Here personality and technics must be dove- 
tailed with an understanding and skill that are 
by no means widespread, and that it may not 
he possible to generalize. Students of adminis- 
tration concerned with this problem must push 
deeper into the mysteries of personality and 
into the complexities of modern technology. 

Problems of large-scale operations in public 
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administration have repeatedly called for a 
revival of the engineering approach. Moun- 
tains of paper work and mossy procedures seem 
to be just as inevitable as death and taxes. 
Despite the general awareness which experi- 
enced administrators have of these phenomena, 
constant vigilance does not suffice to keep them 
under control. Like sin they seem to sneak up 
on even the most conscientious administrators, 
and a periodic revival of intense effort is 
needed to curb them. “System,” “scientific 
management,” and “office management” have 
been the watchwords of past revivals. In its 
current phase “work simplification” or “‘man- 
agement improvement” is the cry. Techniques 
of general participation somewhat similar to 
the each-one-teach-one procedure have been 
- introduced to complement the efforts of ex- 
perts, and only the uninitiated would mini- 
mize the potential of the movement. A signifi- 
cant recent thrust is to push the inquiry back 
to the policy decisions which seem to require 
the excessive paper and procedure. This is a 
promising development. 

In the democratic society of the United 
States the lateness of “public relations” to de- 
velop as a recognized part of public adminis- 
tration is anomalous. The tardiness may in 
part be the result of the weakness of political 
leadership at the departmental level. Secre- 
taries of departments of the federal govern- 
ment, for example, have been so inadequately 
supplied with permanent professional staff for 
internal direction of their departments that 
they have tended to neglect their responsibili- 
ties for dealing with the public. The expanded 
press and radio facilities, the quickened pulse 
of governmental activity, and the increased 
general interest in government have created a 
demand for news that political leaders at high 
levels have not fully supplied. In adjusting to 
this problem, public administration has per- 
haps lagged behind business administration. 

In a democracy controversy is constant, and 
attack stimulates defense. Public discussion is 
a vital arena for the moulding or strengthening 
of public policy. In the battle over governmen- 
tal functions, where the department head is 
too busy or too speechless to say “Woodsman, 
spare that tree,” the very boughs and leaves 
themselves have seemed to whisper, in the 


vernacular of morning columns, “Lay off.” It 
is possible for Congress to use the axe on any 
tree, but it has not been able to silence the 
murmuring forest. For good or ill it is charac- 
teristic of American administration to find a 
voice, if only an echo, when official spokesmen 
are silent. 

The concept of public relations has devel- 
oped far beyond that of publicity. The ef- 
fectiveness of strong and articulate special in- 
terests in American politics has lei students of 
administration to study these “pressure 
groups” rather intensively. As fauna of the 
American scene their habitat, nurture, and 
habits have been studied. The anatomy of 
some choice specimens has been laid bare, most 
varieties have been classified, the social utility 
of some has been measured, and a few have 
been domesticated. No one need be ignorant 
today of the pressure group in American pub- 
lic administration. 

When powerful groups are avowedly con- 
cerned with “the engineering of consent,” pub- 
lic administrators cannot afford to be un- 
sophisticated. Public opinion has come to be 
a required subject for every serious student of 
public administration. With emotion, “con- 
ditioning,” and symbolism playing the part 
they do in the lives of all men, administrators 
must be able to detect and counter a foul blow. 
To be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” 
servants of the public must know the ways of 
both. 

The subject of public relations also leads di- 
rectly into public policy. The test of sound 
public policy is its rightness, judged by the 
public interest. Right public policy is not 
necessarily what the public wants at a given 
moment. It is what the public, when enlight- 
ened by experience, knows that it should have 
wanted. Official foresight must meet the test of 
public hindsight, and in looking backward 
democracy has a surprising capacity for being 
coldly rational. Responsible officials are will- 
ing to stand or fall on their policies, but they 
must hold the confidence of the public while 
policies are being put to the test. This is a 
critical problem of public relations which de- 
mands the attention of both political and ad- 
ministrative leaders. The inherent validity of 
public policies must not only be real, but 
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it must also be somewhat apparent, and it fre- 
quently has to pass the test of apparency be- 
fore it meets the test of reality. The art of 
achieving and maintaining support for sound 
public policies is as much a part of public ad- 
ministration in a democracy as is the execution 
of policies. 

In the field of regulation, maintaining pub- 
lic support becomes in fact the cornerstone of 
success in administration. Regulatory policies 
are never finally accepted by all of the public 
until the issue becomes archaic. ‘There is a con- 
stant attack on regulation from forces opposed 
to public control. Some acute economic or 
social distress may precipitate regulatory legis- 
lation. But attack upon it begins immediately 
—challenging the law in the courts, opposing 
appropriations in the legislature, impugning 
responsible administrators in the press or over 
the radio. There is no rest for those in charge 
of a regulatory program if they would carry 
it through to success. Seduction as well as as- 
sault may have to be resisted. Protecting the 
integrity of a program and maintaining sup- 
port for it are a constant struggle. 

Professional students of regulatory adminis- 
tration are forced to re-examine basic public 
policies in a search for incentives to bring the 
efforts of special interests in harmony with 
the public interest as established by law. In 
many fields where economic regulation is at- 
tempted, the public policy is so stated that the 
special interests affected are in some ways en- 
couraged to resist rather than to cooperate. 
Achievement has been clearest where it has 
been possible to hold out some incentive to 
cooperation for the more progressive elements 
of the industry. When it is recalled that every 
new phase of economic regulation, no matter 
how well accepted today, has been opposed by 
most of the industry concerned in its early 
stages, and when it is realized that little can 
be accomplished if an industry is solidly op- 
posed to regulation, the importance of ef- 
fective incentives to cooperation becomes clear. 
Students of administration are necessarily 
driven to analyze and understand substantive 
issues underlying public policy. This is now a 
frontier area. 

A characteristic emphasis today in teaching 
public administration is upon the basic fields 


of knowledge which illuminate fundamental 
problems of public policy. Specifically, this 
means that men and women who are preparing 
themselves for the public service are spending 
a great deal more time upon economics than 
they did twenty or even ten years ago. If ad- 
ministrators are to meet their responsibility for 
bringing to bear upon public policy the ex- 
perience of past and present efforts, some 
depth of perspective is essential, and an under- 
standing of the economic order is necessary. 
The economics of agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, and labor have come to be matters of 
great interest to prospective administrators 
and staff personnel. Acquaintance with eco- 
nomic institutions is of primary importance 
and some sophistication as to economic doc- 
trines is highly desirable. 

The related interest in sociology, cultural 
anthropology, and psychology is much weaker, 
but is growing. Public administration is an 
area, in study as well as in practice, where 
many distinct fields of knowledge must be in- 
tegrated. It is a starting point for the study of 
matters which lead out into the farthest reaches 
of organized knowledge. Perhaps it is recog- 
nition of this fact which accounts for the 
humility of thoughtful students of administra- 
tion. As the subject expands they realize more 
clearly that they can never know enough about 
their own problems, and that in many fields 
they must work with and rely upon specialists 
who are beyond them in knowledge of a special 
field. 

A word about the means of integrating the 
social sciences for students of administration 
is in order. Something was gained by sending 
students into various academic departments 
to sample the offerings. But this process proved 
to be always laborious and frequently disap- 
pointing. Pedagogical merchandisers often of- 
fer their wares in such a way that the hapless 
student has to take the whole series of courses 
in order to realize on his investment. Time 
does not permit him to do this in more than 
one field. Hence, he must choose either spe- 
cialization with large elements of irrelevance 
or superficial sampling. This dilemma finally 
has been broken down by young social scien- 
tists from different fields working together to 
plan, prepare, and give jointly a course of in- 
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struction in which the joint faculty assumes 
responsibility for the integration. The results 
are most promising. 

The outward thrust of public administra- 
tion is not limited to the sister subjects but is 
discernible also in the study of politics and 
government directly. With administration 
known to be as much formulation as execution 
of public policy, and with the dynamic 
character of policy quite evident, administra- 
tive and political leadership take on crucial 
importance in the higher as well as the lower 
echelons. Administrative-legislative relations 
become a confusing subject in a twentieth cen- 
tury state plagued by eighteenth century doc- 
trines of power and its “separation.” Such doc- 
trines would be less of a distraction if they 
were either regarded consistently or allowed to 
rest uninterrupted in antiquarian splendor. 
But the situation is tinged with irony when 
the legislative chamber never hears the secre- 
tary in charge of a major department on issues 
of policy no matter how broad, while at the 
same time the ranking members of a subcom- 
mittee of the same chamber do not hesitate to 
instruct his subordinates in great detail, and 
by word of mouth, as to how they shall op- 
erate. 

The present situation is such that profes- 
sional students of administration must turn 
their attention to political leadership at the 
highest levels of administration and to the 
legislative process. Interest in policy leadership 
which once centered on a department head's 
responsibilities within his department now 
turns to his responsibilities for the department. 
His activities in dealing with other agencies, 
the chief executive, the legislative body, and 
the public are of great concern. The success of 
administration in the United States, measured 
by the tests of emerging problems, may be 
largely in his hands. Institutional arrange- 
ments to facilitate the work of the department 
head must be reconsidered, and his personal 
adequacy also becomes important to an extent 
that it has not always been. The test of our 
culture is perhaps its ability to produce politi- 
cal leadership of high quality in substantial 
volume. 

For a full generation public administrators 
have been on the “hot seat” of professional and 


public criticism. Although painful in particu- 
lar, the criticism has been beneficent in general 
effect. Although individuals have suffered, 
public administration has improved and the 
prestige of administrators as a whole has risen. 
Now the turn of legislators is coming up. They 
cannot escape it. The claim of legislators to 
superior moral force by reason of their repre- 
sentative function is collapsing in a cloud of 
eighteenth century dust. There stands revealed 
grossly inadequate representation of a steadily 
growing urban population. 

Within legislative assemblies, so constituted, 
is apparent an amazing distortion of authority, 
vested in offices and committee chairmanships 
according to a system which can only have an 
arbitrary result. Chairmen who cannot be held 
responsible effectively by their committees and 
committees which cannot be held responsible 
by the chamber would be less anomalous if 
either the chairmen or the committee reflected 
the sentiment of the whole house. But commit- 
tees and chairmen are even less representative 
of the legislative bodies (and of the public) 
than the legislative bodies are representative 
of the public. It is not surprising that legisla- 
tive bodies which suppress the very virtues 
from whence representative government de- 
rives its strength lack the leadership, the intel- 
lectual power, and the moral authority to 
achieve an adequately comprehensive and de- 
cisive public policy. 

Under these circumstances even the layman 
is likely to suspect that the much-talked-of legis- 
lative-executive conflict is not simply a demon- 
stration of original sin on the part of the ex- 
ecutive. When an antiquarian member from 
an upstate district, who stands for an extreme 
element in one wing of a minority faction of a 
majority party, controls the fate of public 
policy on an important issue, and when the 
chief executive is an elected official in the very 
center of public attention upon whom consti- 
tutional history has thrust much of the burden 
of legislative leadership, some slight legislative- 
executive friction may not be unexpected. 

In looking into the legislative process stu- 
dents of administration today are but return- 
ing to a problem which was recognized thirty 
years ago. They were then as much interested 
in legislation as in administration, but getting 
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nowhere in one field they concentrated their 
efforts in the other. Now the legislative process 
can no longer be ignored despite the hard pro- 
tective shell of sacred custom which surrounds 
it. Some lively times may be in store. Legisla- 
tures cannot escape criticism, but legislators 
are neither defenseless nor inarticulate. The 
situation doubtless will deteriorate before it 
improves, and then it will take a struggle with 
hard words and hard feelings to do anything 
about it. Vested interests have vitality and 
those within American legislative assemblies 
can be counted on to put up a good fight. 

From this quick look at the themes which 
have been stressed at various times in the study 
and teaching of public administration, it is 
obvious that the emphasis has chnged re- 
peatedly. The process is one of addition rather 
than substitution. New problems are recog- 
nized, but old ones continue, and the subject 
grows steadily. 


Administrative Theory 


$ THE subject of public administration has 
A developed and expanded, the interpene- 
tration of the various parts of the subject and 
their relation to many other fields of knowl- 
edge have become more and more apparent. 
Public administration is recognized as an in- 
tegrating area where ideas, techniques, and 
data from many sources must be utilized and 
further developed. The field of study is neces- 
sarily one of synthesis; for it is through a com- 
bined approach that the greatest progress 
comes, rather than through a single discipline. 

Although we do not yet have a comprehen- 
sive theory of public administration to give 
meaning and clarity to the entire field, the 
time when such a theory can be produced is 
not far distant. The richness, rapid growth, 
and apparent diversity of subject matter have 
made it difficult for comprehensive thinking 
to keep up, but much of the essential prelimi- 
nary work has been done. In limited areas, 
generalizations have been sufficiently refined 
to approach reliability. Many of the needed 
building blocks are at hand. The problem is 
largely one of putting them together. Largely, 
but not exclusively—for there is also the re- 
straining factor of lack of firmness in social 
theory. He who would set forth a convincing 


theory of public administration must be able 
to make up his mind regarding the nature of 
man and society. The dogmatic conclusions 
emerging from the conditions of early nine- 
teenth century Europe are now so obviously 
unreal and arbitrary as to appear naive, and 
we have gone as far as we can with an es- 
sentially agnostic approach to these basic ques- 
tions. Future progress requires continued study 
and sharply critical thinking, but also decision 
and faith. 


How Is Public Administration Taught? 
— employed to teach public adminis- 
tration probably illustrate the adage that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 

Despite the hard things that academicians 
are accustomed to say about their colleagues’ 
textbooks, texts have played and continue to 
play an indispensable role. Many courses of 
study could not be given without them. Es- 
sentially descriptive in character, and facing 
a high obsolescence factor, they have neverthe- 
less introduced beginning students to the field 
and have inevitably revealed something of at 
least one man’s point of view. 

The present trend of teaching, however, is 
essentially clinical. This method is character- 
istic of advanced courses, and, where circum- 
stances permit, it is applied also in introduc- 
tory courses. Clinical materials from many 
sources are utilized. Careful descriptive studies 
of specific situations, organizations, and insti- 
tutions have been most helpful. Some teachers 
give a good bit of attention to institutional de- 
velopment. Documentary material on adminis- 
trative pathology is widely used, and abounds 
in official or quasi-official surveys and reports 
on numerous phases of public administration 
at all levels. Administrators have operated in 
an air of frequent if not constant criticism for 
the past half century—criticism of a systematic 
character which is a matter of record. The re- 
reports and studies of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment are only the most recent examples of 
this sort of documentary material. 

Formal case studies represent a systematic 
effort to enrich the clinical material. The 
more than a hundred “cases,” each touching 
a single issue, prepared a few years ago under 
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the auspices of the Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration, were a valuable beginning. A 
joint university committee on public adminis- 
tration cases is at present producing docu- 
ments of much greater scope.? Dealing with a 
dominant problem or issue of policy, each re- 
port is a clinical study of the action and of all 
relevant information about it; it is presented 
from the point of view of one or more respon- 
sible officials involved in the action; and the re- 
port may run from 10 to 50 thousand words in 
length. After an initial period of restricted ex- 
perimental use the reports are to be published. 

Research seminars for advanced students of 
public administration are a further develop- 
ment of the clinical approach. Teachers and 
students tackle a problem by relying on pri- 
mary materials, records, files, and interviews 
to get to the bottom of the matter. Public of- 
ficials are usually ready to cooperate in serious 
inquiries of this sort. There is so much reck- 
less criticism at the present stage of American 
politics, that a scholarly inquiry which is seri- 
ous in purpose is almost inevitably regarded 
as sympathetic, and is welcomed. 

Internships carry the clinical approach from 
academic walls into the halls of government. 
Experiments with the placing of advanced stu- 
dents under the direction or in the employ of 
public officials have been continuing for a 
quarter of a century, and the process has not 
yet stabilized. Results have been good, and 
further progress may be expected. Public ad- 

~ ministrators have now as much interest in the 
success of these experiments as do teachers of 
public administration. Full political and pub- 
lic support may be hoped for ultimately. 

Representing a sort of reverse lend-lease, the 
official leave of absence for study is on the in- 
crease. Public employees of competence and 
standing are being given leave, and in some in- 
stances are being detailed on full pay, to study 
in universities for periods of one to three years. 
Where the official is studying in the social sci- 
ences the program is one of broadening and 
deepening the approach to problems which he 
faces in official life. Unfortunately educational 
leaves and detailing men for study are still 


? Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, and Syracuse Univer- 
sities received a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
to prepare the cases. 


possible under only a few special laws. General 
legislation is greatly needed. 


A Look to the Future 


HE discerning reader will note at once the 
T possible inconsistency between the plea for 
a stronger conceptual approach to public ad- 
ministration and the general approval given to 
the clinical method. Is it possible to ride both 
horses at once? Of course not; it is no more 
possible than to walk on both feet at once. But 
a body usually manages with two good legs to 
move along faster than with one. The clinical 
material is vital—indispensable. But it will 
take on new meaning to everyone when ad- 
ministration has produced a comprehensive 
theory. The ciinical approach and the con- 
ceptual approach are complementary. 

What is the long perspective? Is public ad- 
ministration to be an ever widening field, with 
a continually growing, separate body of schol- 
ars and students? I think not, for public ad- 
ministration is not a bounded area but a center 
of interest and effort. The function of scholars 
and teachers is to work themselves out of a 
job, and J believe they have some chance of 
success in loing so. There are already signs of 
progress. The primitive but “wild ideas” of 
impractical academicians long dead and bur- 
ied are now to be found in the prosaic training 
manuals of administrative departments and 
even in certain parts of the programs of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 
Many of the important things that the aca- 
demic scholars and the administrative states- 
men now know either will shortly be proved 
false or will become widely accepted. As ideas 
are accepted, proved, applied, they are appro- 
priated by the more conventional disciplines, 
become a part of common knowledge, and are 
also woven into the institutional structure of 
life. 

In research a similar situation exists. When 
pioneer studies have been made and when 
points of principle have been pinned down, 
commercial consultants and surveyors will be 
able to make the routine studies as well as the 
scholars. In public administration the scholars 
and the teachers have no choice but to con- 
tinue in the always uncomfortable role of 
frontiersman. But theirs is the opportunity to 
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blaze a path for progress and to have some fun _lic administration must not forget that men 

in doing so. can learn to work together. They must have 

faith that men can be of one mind although of 

In a world of violence and confusion and of | many opinions, and of one heart although of 

cynical resort to arbitrary force for the purpose = many feelings. The great resources of the world 

of defending conclusions which cannot stand _are not its material but its men. This is the 
the test of reason, teachers and students of pub- _ challenge of public administration. 





We base this report on fundamentals that should find general accept- 
ance: 

1. We believe that our government is not an end in itself but a means. 
Ours exists, not to perpetuate power, but to assist free men and women 
to live their lives peaceably, securely and prosperously, in a free society. 

2. We believe that our State government should be competent. It 
should do well the things it undertakes to do. The citizens have a right 
to expect that quality standards of performance will prevail throughout. 

3. We believe that our State government should be economical. Every 
State expenditure rests on collections from the people, now or in the 
future. The citizens have a right to expect that unnecessary outlays will 
be avoided. They have a right to expect that the State’s affairs will be 
prudently managed, to yield full value for the dollars spent. 

4. We believe that better organization—for responsibility, competence 
and economy—is essential to a better government. Better organization does 
not automatically guarantee a wiser policy or a more capable administra- 
tion or a thriftier operation. But it is clear from experience that none of 
these ends can be hoped for without it. 

5. We believe, finally, that “public office is a public trust,” not merely 
a way of making a living, or of serving the interests of special groups. We 
shall make recommendations by that standard. 


What we have given in vhis report is a basic plan, with the reasons that 
led us to urge it. It is only a plan, and it is a general outside view, like 
an architect's sketch. So much is a necessary first stage. Two further stages, 
still ahead, are equally necessary to make the plan a working reality. 

The second stage has two phases—on the one hand to secure adequate 
legal authority to proceed, and on the other to collect the detailed infor- 
mation and prepare the specific measures which are needed to proceed 
with the third stage of actual installation. We have come to appreciate 
the immense amount of detailed study and analysis involved in this devel- 
opment of working drawings and detailed specifications. 

Our first stage study has of necessity been confined in the main to top- 
level departmental and agency organization. The second stage moves into 
the lower levels of internal organization and methods and objectives of 
work. This is a job many times the magnitude of ours in terms of the 
labor involved; and we have thought our own was sufficiently laborious. 
But all this is preliminary to intelligent action at the third stage, the 
installation, with all its attendant problems of human adjustment to 
change. 


—Connecticut. Commission on State Government Organization. The Re- 
port (Hartford, The Commission, February, 1950) pp. 1-2; 79-80. 
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appointment to office in certain public 

areas from political patronage and to 
substitute instead impartial judgment and a 
logical method of matching personnel and 
jobs. Use of the label “merit system” would 
appear to imply that civil service is attempting 
to increase the probability that fitness, and not 
favoritism, shall be assured and rewarded. 
Such goals as these require an effort to systema- 
tize employment practices and this, in turn, 
involves civil service with developments in the 
field of psychological assessment. 

Psychologists, in the course of many years of 
experience in test construction and applica- 
tion, have consistently sought to raise test 
standards nearer the level of scientific opera- 
tion. They have painstakingly built controls 
and cautions into test procedure and have 
vigorously exposed practice, wherever it has 
come to their attention, which has violated or 
ignored these principles. Some of the implica- 
tions about which they have warned elsewhere 
have now arisen in the field of civil service 
examining, as reported by Gellhorn and Brody 
(7) in a recent article in this journal describing 
an examination conducted by them and a third 
examiner for the Department of Civil Service 
of the State of New York. 

To the extent that examining situations like 
this may represent prevalent attitudes toward 
testing sufficiently influential to bias action, 
there is reason for critical appraisal from the 
professions whose specialties include the per- 
fecting of test measures and the grooming of 
test experts. Testing devices of unknown pre- 
cision can result in gross errors of judgment 
and serious injustices. 


CC service, reputedly, aims to divorce 


The New York examination was used to 
establish an eligibility register for the position 
of supervising labor mediator. Candidates were 
a group of currently operating labor mediators 
and provisional supervisors. The type of ex- 
amination selected was the so-called “group 
oral performance test,” in which groups of 
candidates are instructed to discuss certain 
problems among themselves while the examin- 
ers, withdrawn from the group, rate each in- 
dividual on various aspects of his performance. 
The concluding remarks of Gellhorn and 
Brody upon this group oral examination 
which they conducted refer to the “greater in- 
terest to the candidates and the examiners 
alike’’ of such a method of observation. How- 
ever, the suitability of the group oral, as of any 
other test instrument, rests on the amount of 
actual discriminatory power it exercises. The 
fact that the New York State Civil Service has 
since been induced to repeat this type of ex- 
amination appears good cause for calling at- 
tention here to its nature and probable effects. 
The particular technique involved has already 
been under considerable psychological surveil- 
lance, and some understanding of its usefulness 
and its limitations is already known in the 
field. 


* Various forms of the groyp oral performance test 
were tried during the late war period by European 
military staffs attempting to expedite the selection of 
officer material (3, 6). Later it was incorporated into 
the assessment program of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (13) in this country and considerably developed 
and elaborated by the psychological and psychiatric 
specialists in that program. Since the war it has been 
put to use in both government (1, 2, 11, 12, 17, 18) and 
industrial (4, 5, 14) situations involving selection of 
administrative personnel. 
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In at least five respects the New York ex- 
amination abrogates the rules prescribed by 
test specialists for legitimate use of the group 
oral performance: 


1. The examination appears not to have con- 
formed, either in structure or in application, to 
the requisites of a scientific test instrument, hence 
its predictions are open to challenge. 

2. The interpretation of “leadership” seemingly 
followed by the examiners disagrees with psycho- 
logical and sociological developments of the con- 
cept as regards two major premises: 

a. Conflict situations may require “leader- 
ship” that is integrative and permissive, rather 
than dominating or controlling. 

b. “Leadership” is not general, but situa- 
tional; it is different in a purely competitive (ex- 
amining) situation in contrast to a functional 
(supervisory or mediating) setting. 

3. The structure of the examining situation was 
so dissimilar to that of the job situation that it is 
questionable whether it tested for the latter. 

4. This appears to be the only case on record in 
which the group oral was allowed to test in the 
area of “knowledge and skill.” The consensus in 
the field is that this test is unfit for this purpose. 

5. In every other case on record, the group oral 
has been used only as one among a variety of exam- 
ining methods contributing to a composite judg- 
ment. 


More explicit elaboration of two of these con- 
tentions will illustrate the possible accrual of 
contamination. 


Lack of Scientific Conformity 


HERE are widely accepted criteria for esti- 
piper the preciseness of human measure- 
ment. These have most commonly been in- 
cluded under the general category of objec- 
tivity and refer specifically to the requirements 
of validity and reliability. In addition, insist- 
ence upon standardizing administration, scor- 
ing, and interpretation reflects recognition of 
the fact that the meaning of test performance 
bears a direct relationship to the circumstances 
under which that behavior is observed and 
evaluated. 

How good is the group oral performance test 
in these particular respects? The enlarging 
field of application reported for the group oral 
might lend to the uncritical the illusion that 
it is a mature technique. But such is not the 


case. Most literature on the subject warns that 
the technique is not yet out of the laboratory 
stage. This writer has not found a single refer- 
ence to the group oral that does not admit its 
tentative and experimental nature and the in- 
definite validity and reliability which it ren- 
ders. Mandell (77, 211, 212), examiner for the 
United States Civil Service Commission, refers 
to federal usage in terms of “tryouts,” and 
states that “further study would seem desirable 
before any decision is made regarding the use- 
fulness of this technique.” Mr. Mandell’s state- 
ment deserves attention since the only known 
attempts at systematic derivation of reliability 
and validity data for the group oral are those 
made in the federal civil service. As yet, how- 
ever, the commission has not reported any co- 
efficients of operational significance on either 
factor, to the knowledge of this writer. 

The OSS assessment staff (73, 450, 393) 
makes only the most modest claims for its 
wartime experience with this technique: 


A striking defect in the work reported in this 
volume is the absence of a reliable estimate of its 
comparative effectiveness. To date no scientific 
study has been published, as far as we know, pre- 
senting statistical evaluations of predictions of 
performances in the theatres of war, that could 
profitably be compared with our data 

Anyhow, it is clear that the picture presented in 
this volume is not that of a noble building ready 
for occupancy, but rather of a mass of rubble with 
many good blocks of granite and marble out of 
which a substantial edifice can be erected in the 
future. 


Comments of other specialists who have fol- 
lowed the group oral in the field are extremely 
cautious. Eaton (3), in a review of wartime 
trials of the method, continually emphasizes 
that procedures of testing and scoring were 
highly subjective, and data accruing “often 
raise more questions than they answer.” As he 
enumerates the various uses in German, Brit- 
ish, and American armies, he repeats, for every 
instance, the complete lack of validity deter- 
minations and the low reliabilities reported 
from even the careful OSS program. He (3, 
534, 535) concludes by warning that: 

The sketchy data on hand give encouragement 


that sociodramatic tests, combined with sociometric 
ratings, could be developed to achieve a valid sep- 
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aration of upper and lower deciles or quartiles of 
persons most likely to succeed or fail as leaders in 
a specified group. Further research, however, must 
avoid as many as possible of the methodological 
weaknesses of the work done so far. 

The experiments described in this article, not- 
withstanding the fact that large numbers of lead- 
ers were selected by them during the war, have not 
yet proved their validity. 


Both Taft and Fraser have called attention to 
the fact that the group oral must demonstrate 
it has greater predictive power than the nor- 
mal interview, rather than merely equal, in 
order to compensate for the special factors in- 
volved in its use. Taft (74, 592) deduces, how- 
ever, that “it would be difficult to answer these 
questions in the absence of criteria provided by 
long-range longitudinal studies.” Fraser (4, 
65) warns that “the final answer can only be 
given when the performance of the selected 
candidates on the job is compared with that of 
others selected by former methods.”” And Gibb 
(8, 278), referring to Australian experience, 
puts very bluntly the condition of undeter- 
mined value, admitting that the evidence for 
validity 

. is neither exhaustive nor conclusive. Natu- 
rally it is the record of selected cadets as officers 
which is the final touchstone. Not until it is proved 
that individuals selected by these methods do 
better as officers than those selected by the old, 
will it be possible to make a final statement on the 
validity of the procedure. This implies that the 
ultimate criterion in each case will be the unsatis- 
factory one of other officers’ ratings. At present not 
even this criterion is available. It is understood 
that British Directorate of Selection of Personnel 
has taken steps to get such ratings as part of a 
follow-up study, but no report of results is yet at 
hand. In Australia no such follow-up has been 
possible. 


British experience, as reported by Garforth (6, 
102), is no different: 


The validity of this test excites controversy 
among the experts, and certainly demands skill and 
experienced observation if unwarranted deductions 
are to be avoided. .. . 

The system [group oral performance] is in its 
infancy. It is imperfect, still in large measure ex- 
perimental, and many pitfalls lie in its path. 


Lang (77), supervisor of the Personnel Board 


of the State of Washington, confesses of their 
experience: “We will have to wait until we 
have criterion data on a sufficient number of 
cases to have anything of a statistical nature to 
report on its validity.” 

Where test structure is so precarious as to 
admit only of doubtful results, it is expected 
that the examiner will seek to diminish, rather 
than augment, the number and strength of 
hazards to the test validity.? The use of an un- 
sure instrument is almost certain to increase 
the probability of error. Take, for example, 
the manner of rating the performance of can- 
didates in the present examining situation. 
Ratings, by definition, are inclined to be sub- 
jective in nature and hence liable to all the 
influence of psychological error attributable 
to biases, prejudices, attitudes, impressions 
from single instances, and so on. However, ex- 
tensive psychological work has contributed to 
the refinement of rating techniques, and cer- 
tain cautions and safeguards are regularly pre- 
scribed where rating methods must be re- 
sorted to. 

What probabilities of error are encouraged 
in a numerical rating scale as irregular as that 
in the present case? 


Number of 

Corresponding Rating Gradations 

Category in Category 
Completely unsatisfactory 60 points 
Failing 15 points 
Acceptable 5 points 
Superior 10 points 
Outstanding 11 points 


Numerical 
o— 59 
60— 74 
75— 79 
80— 89 
go—100 


What are the 15 gradations for “failing,” for 
example; what are the 5 for “acceptable”? 
How do the 15 in the one case differ from the 
5 in the other? There appear to be no standard 
statistical procedures which rationalize such a 
practice of scoring, while the effect of the ar- 
bitrariness so created is prominent. Nor is 


*The several questions being explored here have 
been taken up in considerable detail with the exam- 
iners in private correspondence. It is interesting to 
compare the Gellhorn-Brody material with an earlier 
article by Brody, in conjunction with Powell (2), in 
which 12 supposed advantages advanced for the group 
method are paralleled with as many nullifying re- 
joinders. At least 10 of these 12 points are offered in 
the Gellhorn-Brody article, without qualification, as 
advantages of the method. 
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there any evidence that the contaminating pos- 
sibilities in this arrangement were sensed and 
understood. Scale points could, of course, have 
been agreed upon.’ The examiners, in their 
article, imply that such might possibly have 
been their intent. They cite as an advantage 
of the group oral performance the fact that “the 
examiners were able to consider before the ex- 
amination the points which ought to be 
brought out by the candidates if their per- 
formance were to be deemed satisfactory.” In- 
formation upon such judging standards is 
highly pertinent to the factual report of an 
examining event. The lack of definite informa- 
tion here leaves open the question whether 
fixed meanings for the various gradations were 
actually utilized or whether, instead, candi- 
dates were being rated against each other, with 
relative performance as the real grading cri- 
terion. 

Psychologists have tended, for quite some 
time, to prefer the “graphic” form of rating 
over the “linear” type, so that successive de- 
scriptive categories replace continuous numeri- 
cal gradations. In every other record of the 
group oral performance encountered in the 
literature to date, judgment has been made in 
just such rough, descriptive forms, rather than 
in specific quantity, as here. Note, for ex- 
ample, Eaton’s (3, 534, 535) comments in 
warning against the fallacies of a numerical 
scaling, particularly where the characteristics 
being rated are gross personality factors: 


It may be well to recognize at the start that these 
[sociodramatic] tests and [sociometric] ratings, no 
matter how carefully constructed and adminis- 
tered, may never reach a high degree of reliability 
on a fine numerical scale, such as from o to 100. 
Qualitative rating scales, with a few large gra- 
dations, may approach a satisfactory degree of re 
liability more easily. Such rough distinctions are 
perhaps more appropriate and valid for the evalu- 
ation of complex social personality ‘‘traits,” such 
as leadership. 

The final test results should be expressed in 


* Civil service regulations provide for ratings within 
a range of 0-100%, with 75% as passing. Within these 
broad limits the examiners were free to specify par- 
ticular refinements as they chose. In the present case, 
however, no public record of the criteria agreed upon 
by the examiners in advance of the examination has 
been ascertained. 


rough gradations, such as deciles or quartiles of 
the total test population or in sigmas of the mean 
if the distribution is normal. “Leadership” is too 
complex to lend itself to fine numerical grading. 


Mandell (72, 191), in his most recent article, 
refers to the rating system developed by the 
Adjutant General's Office as the best he has 
seen yet. It, too, relies on broad and descrip- 
tive, rather than quantified, categories. It in- 
cludes a three-point scale on specific factors 
elicited during the interview, the underlining 
of positive and negative words descriptive of 
behavior during the interview, and an over-all 
rating on a few strategic factors. Lang (177) re- 
ports that Personnel Board use of the group 
oral in Washington has employed only six 
descriptive categories, and no values are at- 
tached to any of the ratings. The OSS assess- 
ment staff (73, 480, 481) recommends broad, 
extensive categorizing and a smaller number 
of categories for less competent raters: 


As to the number of graded categories in the 
scale, we recommend at least three for distinguish- 
ing different degrees of suitability among those 
who are judged to be acceptable, and at least one 
for distinguishing the unacceptable recruits. The 
OSS assessment staffs found a six-point scale very 
convenient. In making over-all appraisals in the 
theater, however, with men untrained in psychol- 
ogy acting as judges, it was found that a four-point 
scale was more practical. . . . Busy administrators, 
and laymen generally, according to our experience, 
find it difficult to distinguish more than three de- 
grees of acceptable competence, and so we would 
recommend starting with a four-point scale similar 
to the one above, .... 


It is routine procedure in professional liter- 
ature to disclose a sufficient record of proce- 
dure used and results obtained to enable other 
interested parties to inspect and verify find- 
ings. The sole report made in the article on 
the New York examination is a table of raw 
figures captioned “Range of Ratings of Three 
Examiners (Number of percentage points be- 
tween highest rating and lowest rating on each 
factor for each candidate).” The choice and 
arrangement of figures in the table seem de- 
signed to indicate similarity of rating by all! 
three examiners and to assume that such simi- 
larity somehow denotes a significance about 
the examining procedure used. Close inspec- 
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tion of the figures, however, arouses several sus- 
picious points: 

1. If, for hypothetical purposes, the figures 
in the table could be taken to indicate con- 
sistency among the three examiners, of what 
significance would such consistency be? Three 
judges may as well be consistently poor as con- 
sistently good; the fact of consistency alone 
tells strictly nothing about the quality or di- 
rection of the consistency. While the absence 
of consistency (i.e., reliability) may be serious 
to the extent that it jeopardizes the more fun- 
damental issue of validity, its presence is vir- 
tually no assurance at all that validity has been 
achieved. 

2. The composite figures presented in the 
table convey no statistical significance for the 
reader who does not know, in addition, the 
individual ratings of each of the three examin- 
ers. Unless the raw scores given each candidate 
by each examiner, or some measure of central 
tendency, is presented along with this range, 
the range itself is statistically meaningless. A 
range of 11 may be between 2 and 13 or 77 and 
88. Or, a range of 10 could cover individual 
ratings in which any two judges agreed with 
each other, with the third breaking away from 
the pattern. Thus, one rating of 70 (failing) 
combined with 2 ratings of 80 (superior) 
would give 76.67 (acceptable). Or there could 
be no uniformity among any of the three in 
their judgments. Failing, acceptable, and su- 
perior, when combined, could produce an ac- 
ceptable rating. And if one breaks away from 
the two others, the one may as easily be a more 
competent judge than the two who are in 
agreement. The fact of agreement per se is 
completely untenable as a criterion for sound 
judgment; and it becomes even less significant 
when the rating of a single judge is sufficient 
to dilute the agreed-upon rating of other 
judges into a totally different category. 

The OSS specialists (13, 483) have taken the 
position that averaged ratings may actually be 
less informative than the arrangement of rat- 
ings. They therefore argue in behalf of a pat- 
tern of ratings: 


Since, usually, the judges of a man’s performance 
do not agree precisely in their estimates, the re- 
sults of the appraisal process might be more ac- 
curately conveyed by a pattern showing the distri- 


bution of the ratings, rather than by a single fig- 
ure representing the average or the majority of the 
ratings. 

. . . And here we are reminded of a certain ma- 
jor who was rated inferior in Leadership by several 
irate subordinates but superior by all those of 
equal or higher rank. The average of these ratings 
placed him in the middle category on Leadership, 
a result which corresponded to no man’s judgment. 
Unfortunately, we did not appreciate the advan- 
tage of using a pattern of appraisals until our 
evaluation had been completed. 


If the examiners are disinclined to state 
themselves what statistical significance may or 
may not adhere to their ratings, at least the 
individual raw ratings would have enabled the 
critical reader to compute the real differences 
or uniformities among and between raters by 
some such technique as analysis of variance. 


Displaced Emphasis upon Dominance 
in the Leadership Role 


TupiEs by the late psychologist, Kurt Lewin, 
S and associates (9, 10) of the effect of vari- 
ous social climates upon group “ction estab- 
lished a differentiation between what they 
termed “autocratic” and “democratic” types of 
leadership. Their definitions and findings have 
come to be widely accepted, and further studies 
of leadership are verifying and elaborating the 
fact that in many circumstances the integrative 
or democratic type of leadership has greater 
functional strength than the autocratic.* 

Numerous citations from the special litera- 
ture upon the group oral performance call at- 
tention to this distinction between dominating 
and integrating forms of leadership. Gibb (8, 
277) clearly differentiates, at the theoretical 
level, between leadership as integration and 
“domination,” or “headship.” He also observes 


“Here is included the work of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan (76); the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, London (75); 
and Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago, on client- 
centered counseling as a means of handling interper- 
sonal tensions. Arthur Kornhauser, addressing the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in December, 1948, commented upon recent in- 
dustrial research into group relationships as “finding 
strong support for the democratic, permissive type of 
group leadership and for the beneficial effects of group 
decisions in which all members feel themselves per- 
sonally involved.” 
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that in the test situation the conflict which 
faces the candidate between his group member- 
ship and his desire to appear personally effec- 
tive provides a clue to his evaluation of per- 
sonal versus group goals. Taft (74, 590), re- 
ferring to industrial use of the group oral, 
reports that in two of three groups observed 
dominant persons were seen to arise, affording 
opportunity “for observing whether the form 
of domination was ‘autocratic’ or ‘integrative’ 
(in the sense used by Lewin).” Eaton’s (3, 523) 
report of wartime use of the group oral indi- 
cates that the form of leadership was, even 
among the military, considered of much im- 
portance, notwithstanding a common lay opin- 
ion that military leadership is primarily only 
dominating: 

In the American and British armies the desire to 
put the leadership selection proc : a scientific 
basis was complicated by a lack of agicciccnt con- 
cerning the criterion of “leadership.” Some 
thought of leadership as a cooperative function, as 
expressed by Ordway Tead: “Leadership is the 
activity of influencing people to cooperate toward 
some goal which they come to find desirable.” 
Others, particularly traditional military men, 
thought of leadership as a dominating function, as 
defined in the Dictionary of Psychology: “Leader- 
ship is the role of one individual as initiator or 
organizer of group action in a community or herd.” 


Garforth (6, 103), whose references point to 
the British army use of the group oral in the 
selection of officer candidates, comments most 
emphatically upon this factor: “It is by no 
means always the candidate who talks the loud- 
est or most, or apparently takes the lead, that 
gets the highest grading.” 

A number of references in the article by 
Gellhorn and Brody indicate that the examin- 
ers in the present case must have been enter- 
taining some specific concept (or concepts) of 
leadership as guides for observation. Note, for 
instance, such expressions as: “another unsuc- 
cessfully sought to assert leadership’’; “this dis- 
cussion of procedure provided the examiners 
with fresh evidence with respect to leadership 
ability”; “leadership and lack of leadership 
can readily be detected during the clash of 
ideas which croup discussion develops’; “on 
the other hand, a man may be so quiet and 
unassuming that an interviewer might perhaps 


fail to realize his underlying strength; but in 
a group discussion the cogency of that same 
man’s remarks and his capacity to direct the 
talk along fruitful channels may make it clear 
that he is a real leader.” Although the examin- 
ers offer no concrete statement to enlarge upon 
their idea of the precise nature of the leader- 
ship function, in their failure to differentiate 
between the social structure of the job situa- 
tion being tested for and the social structure 
of the examining situation they rather clearly 
tend to identify themselves with the concept 
of the leadership role as predominantly a con- 
trolling one. This idea is further enhanced in 
their account of the testing situation. Operat- 
ing familiarity with both supervisory and me- 
diating positions suggests need for a catalytic 
agent (leadership) that welds together, dis- 
solves differences, induces collaboration, and 
invites common ends. The examiners’ own 
descriptive terms accent these qualifications: 
“ability to get along with others,” “capacity 
for being accepted by a group,” “to secure con- 
fidence and cooperation and to avoid antago- 
nisms.” Yet there are indications that the ex- 
aminers may actually have been striving for a 
competitive situation. Note particularly the 
title of their article, “Selecting Supervisory 
Mediators Through Trial by Combat,” and 
subsequent references to candidates “so eagerly 
engaged in debate” that they were stopped 
with difficulty at the end of the allotted time. 
“Like prize fighters who are too engrossed to 
hear the signal which ends the round, they 
‘battled after the bell.’” In yet another state- 
ment they refer to the advantage provided by 
the group test for “directly comparative obser- 
vation which is lacking in the conventional in- 
terview,” thereby at least implying that candi- 
dates were matched against each other. Hence, 
the observers were probably not scrutinizing a 
candidate in relationship to the job in ques- 
tion but, instead, in relation to other candi- 
dates who were bidding against him in the ex- 
amination market for a position. 

Quite different from this is the frankly ques- 
tioning attitude of the OSS assessment group 
(13, 302) toward locating and appraising this 
quality of behavior labeled “leadership.” Con- 
ceding themselves unsure whether leadership 
in one situation represented leadership poten- 
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tial in other settings, they set about to con- 
struct a battery of situational tests, and, “be- 
yond that, to seek in the Interview some indi- 
cation not only of the candidate’s leadership 
in the past but also of the consistency and 
generality with which he had demonstrated 
this ability.” Particularly were they (73, 98, 
131) forced to distinguish types of leadership 
quality—“leadership assertion” as against 
“leadership efficiency”—to recognize that “it 
was not always the most assertive individual 
who dominated the enterprise.” In summariz- 
ing “the good leader” as they observed him, 
they noted that “by skillful means he encour- 
aged their participation and cooperation, mak- 
ing certain that each man had a chance to 
speak; he coordinated the various opinions of 
others. . . .” Notwithstanding a tendency to 
organize and guide the group in its discussion, 
“he could do this by acting as a moderator who 
simply coordinated the ideas of others and 
summarized them for the group.” One might 
become leader primarily by assisting in the 
organizing stage, encouraging the expression 
of ideas by others, and outlining an agenda for 
proceeding. Another might become leader only 
near the last by stepping in in time to save the 
discussion from haphazard disintegration. In 
any instance, even “though capalle of being 
both assertive and forceful in leading the 
group, he knew when to defer to the wishes of 
others and was not afraid to do so.” 

One of the signal progressions in the OSS 
program of leadership assessment was _ its 
recognition that leaderless situations were 
tending to promote competitiveness and domi- 
nation and to delay, if not prevent, the emer- 
gence of less combative, though still necessary, 
leadership patterns. It was on the basis of such 
experience that situations requiring assigned 
leadership were sensed to be necessary for an 
adequate appraisal. Notice the sensitivity of 
this rationale to the very type of conditions 
prevailing in the New York examination (73, 
147, 148): 


It was recognized early at S that situations like 
Brook and Discussion afforded only a limited view 
of the ability of candidates to lead their fellow 
men. What was observed in these procedures was 
largely initiative and assertiveness, for it was in- 
evitable that in situations in which no leader was 


appointed a premium would be placed upon just 
these attributes. Furthermore, a large number of 
candidates who sought to gain authority never at- 
tained it, at least to the extent which would allow 
them to demonstrate what they could do if placed 
in full charge of a project. Moreover, those who 
did succeed in directing operations were not al- 
ways free to exercise their planning, organizing, 
and executive abilities to the full, since often right 
up to the very end the rivalry of others meant that 
they had to devote a good deal of attention to the 
very maintenance of their status. While this type 
of leaderless situation was useful in identifying 
assertive men with a strong drive for dominance, 
and while it did yield a measure of leadership in 
many cases, there was clearly a need for proce- 
dures which offered each man a chance to reveal 
his true ability when a position of authority was 
definitely assigned to him.5 


A number of test specialists, in dealing with 
the concept of “leadership,” have called atten- 
tion to its situational character. As Eaton (3, 
524) states, “the final selection should test the 
applicant in a social situation similar to the 
ones in which he would be expected to assume 
leadership.” This is similar to Gibb’s (8, 268) 
contention that the leadership attributes are 
“abstracts from a total interactional situation,” 
outside of which “the latent existence of the 
same pattern of qualities cannot be inferred.” 
Since on this basis no general leadership traits 
can be posited, “leaders can be selected only if 
the set of circumstances in which they are to 
function” is specified and then reproduced for 
examining purposes. 

Testimony of the OSS staff (73, 304) com- 
pletely confirms these views. Even though they 
continued to use leaderless group situations, 
they still sensed that these 


* Considerable significance attaches to this point for 
the present examination. If, as has already been 
pointed out, the test situation was such that candidates 
were pitted against each other by the very fact of the 
examination and the resulting internal conflict, any 
clear-cut headship which might emerge from it would 
probably be symbolic of ascendancy by domination 
over suppressed elements. Were candidates supposed to 
interpret “contribution to the group discussion” as 
warranting seizure of great portions of time, the better 
to be heard, or as calling for assistance to the whole 
group in communizing the total ninety minutes avail- 
able? In the final ratings, how were the examiners to 
make their judgments? Were they to reward the most 
voluble and conspicuous or the most helpful—from the 
group's point of view? 
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. . » Offered the staff no opportunity to estimate 
the potential leadership of all members of the 
group. Although it seemed likely that the more 
competent candidates usually maneuvered or were 
maneuvered into positions of leadership, we could 
not be sure of this. Nor unless we observed him 
acting under these conditions, could we be sure 
whether a man’s leadership would suffer or be im- 
proved when the responsibility and authority for 
direction were given him. 


And as regards future development of group 
test methods, they (73, 38) specifically instruct 
(italics in original quotation): 

Include in the program a number of situational 
tests in which the candidate is required to function 
at the same level of integration and under some- 
what similar conditions as he will be expected to 
function under in the field. This is based on the 
principle of consistency (the most fundamental of 
scientific assumptions), which states that the inter- 
actions that occur in two identical situations will 
be identical, or more specifically, that a given sub- 
ject will respond to similar environmental situ- 
ations in a similar manner. . . . The best that can 
be done—and this is a good deal—is to expose a 
man to a variety of situations of the same type as 
those he will meet in the field and, allowing for 
certain expected developments in his personality 
during the coming months, predict future per- 
formance level on the assumption of consistency. 

All we are affirming here is that the “real” test 
of a football player is playing a real football game, 
or, if you choose, in a season of football games; 
and therefore the best way to assess a football 
player is to confront him with the necessity of 
playing in a simulated football game which in- 
cludes as many components of a real game as pos- 
sible. 

Conclusion 


— civil service be asked to drop from its 
repertoire all instruments of unknown 


value? Decidedly not. Its role as a public test 
agency makes it a long-time investor in the 
area of test development. This imposes obliga- 
tions as well as opportunities to function as a 
laboratory for the evolution of assessment tech- 
niques and theories. When civil service as- 
sumes its full research responsibilities, a test 
instrument like the group oral performance 
will take its place with other new measures as 
an object of serious study. More concern will 
be expressed for determining its real value 
prior to rendering judgments with it. Backlogs 
of performance data on supervisors already on 
the job and detailed training and experience 
information about potential candidates will 
replace public competitive examinations that 
strike down employees already serving and 
deny others the chance at promotion. Subjects, 
not candidates; data, not ratings—these clearly 
should be the story for some time to come on 
the group oral performance. As the OSS asses- 
sors so astutely realized, the real validity of an 
assessment program cannot be ascertained 
from the placement of successful candidates 
alone. The staff (13, 396) reports of its own 
work that, for a sufficient evaluation of its pro- 
gram, “the assessment staff had too great 
power of decision.” Not until enough candi- 
dates who appear to be failures in examination 
also fail when put into the job itself will the 
examining situation be known to exercise dis- 
crimination. The crossing of disciplinary and 
jurisdictional lines to get at knowledge already 
derived is the pattern of advanced procedure in 
all problem areas. Even in civil service, it is 
wise, as well as frugal, to seek instruction where 
it already exists and to place competency ahead 
of innovation. 
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One of the greatest needs in the under-developed areas is to train people 
in the simple basic practices of public administration. We can, for ex- 
ample, help people from those areas in such things as techniques of census 
taking and keeping vital statistics. You don’t need investment capital to 
do these things. You need some skilled people, people who literally talk 
the language of the country they are working with. 


To get the technical cooperation program rolling, we are going to have 
to comb the United States for people with all kinds of skills. They don’t 
all need to be top authorities in their fields. This work should appeal to 
young people with some competence and experience. I suspect we shall 
find hundreds of good people in state and municipal governments, on 
farms, in schools and universities, factories and private research organ- 
izations. The problem is to seek out these people, give them a little extra 
training and persuade them to go abroad in the service of their country. 


—From the text of a statement by Secretary of State Dean Acheson before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee March go, 1950, concerning 
legislation to carry out President Truman’s Point Four program to help 
underdeveloped areas, quoted in The New York Times, March 31, 1950, 
p- 4: 
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EDERAL grants-in-aid to states have been 

an increasingly significant item in the na- 

tional budget. From a figure of approxi- 
mately five and one-half million dollars in 
1915, they had increased to over one billion 
dollars in 1947, and by 1949 had approached 
the two billion mark.' Yet in spite of the size 
and variety of federal grants, these funds are 
not subject to comprehensive fiscal controls in 
the majority of the states. Grants, which help 
to finance many state activities, should be 
budyezed and placed under the same financial 
supervision as other state monies. 


Federal Controls over Grants-in-Aid 


TT growth of the system of federal grants- 
in-aid in the United States has been accom- 
panied by the development of a pattern of 
federal controls consisting of three main ele- 
ments: (1) advance approval of contemplated 
state action, (2) periodic inspection of state 
work and advice to state officials, and (3) retro- 
spective checks to determine adherence to fed- 
eral rules and regulations. 

However, the federal government, which has 
meticulously set the standards to be met by 
state agencies in order to receive funds, has 
not required that grant-supported state depart- 
ments be subject to the same state fiscal con- 
trols that apply to state agencies not receiving 
federal funds. State agencies have used the 
federal programs to free themselves from nor- 
mal state budgetary control. Such immunity is 
undesirable for reasons which will be outlined 


1Council of State Governments, Federal Grants-in 
Aid (1949), Table 11, p. 32. Council of State Govern- 
ments, Washington Legislative Bulletin, No. 80, No- 
vember 10, 1949. 


below, even though substantial administrative 
controls are exercised by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Federal controls were instituted for specific 
purposes. Advance approval of state action, 
maintained through the process of reviewing 
proposed state plans and budgets, assures the 
supervising federal agency that what the state 
proposes to do accords with the requirements 
of federal legislation. Even more important is 
the fact that federal technical advice and as- 
sistance can be brought to bear on state plans. 
Suggested revisions may cause the state to un- 
dertake more important activities and to use 
more advanced techniques for the solution of 
its problems. 

Federai inspection of state activities is really 
a dual function. On the one hand, it is a polic- 
ing activity calculated to check adherence by 
state agencies to federal rules and state plans. 
In this sense, it may be considered a retrospec- 
tive control, based on the approved state plan 
of operation. On the other hand, inspection by 
federal officials also consists of consulting with 
state agents, giving advice, rendering techni- 
cal assistance, interpreting rules and regula- 
tions, and generally helping to solve state prob- 
lems. This phase of the control pattern is 
extremely important in developing good fed- 
eral-state relations. It should produce better re- 
sults within each state by increasing coopera- 
tion and decreasing antagonism. 

The most important retrospective control is 
the audit, which checks the legality of state 
spending. Expenditures made in violation of 
federal requirements are disallowed. Another 
facet of the pattern of retrospective controls is 
the system of reports required by all federal 
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agencies. While not a control technique in it- 
self, the system furnishes the national adminis- 
tering agency with information which can 
serve as a basis for action in the future. Reports 
are useful in two ways: (1) they may be utilized 
to gauge state adherence to federal regulations 
and the progress a state is making under its 
plan, and (2) they may indicate the existence 
of particular state problems for which the 
federal agency may suggest a solution. 

These methods of control, backed by the 
ultimate sanction of withdrawing federal aid, 
seem adequate to carry out the purposes for 
which they were instituted. They allow state 
initiative to function freely, but not unfet- 
tered. 


Independence of Federally Aided 
State Agencies 

HE advance approval, periodic inspection, 
teal retrospective checks of the grant-in-aid 
program made by the federal government are 
not enough. State budget bureau examination 
is also needed. Not only would it provide the 
advantages that accrue from uniform applica- 
tion of policies to all state departments; it 
would also insure the development of a sound 
over-all program of state activities. State funds 
could be used to the best advantage, and the 
state’s budget would not be distorted at the 
expense of unaided departments. 

Federal grant legislation frequently requires 
that a “single state agency” be designated to ad- 
minister a particular subsidized activity. Many 
state departments receiving aid have insisted 
that this stipulation not only applies to sub- 
stantive matters of administration; it also frees 
them from the usual state fiscal controls. Ad- 
hering to this position, they have developed an 
independent status and have often become ex- 
travagant in expenditures to a point not tol- 
erated by the state budget office in completely 
state-supported activities. 

The contention that the single-state-agency 
concept precludes the application of normal 
state fiscal controls is not tenable. While the 
single state agency may be empowered to make 
all substantive or policy decisions in the con- 
duct of a program without being subject to re- 
view by a higher state authority, this by no 
means involves freedom from state budgetary 


control in fiscal matters. Federal officials have 
expressed the opinion that the “single state 
agency” requirement does not necessitate re- 
moval of fiscal controls by the state budget 
office.” 

The state budget office, as the central agency 
charged with the responsibility for supervising 
the fiscal affairs of the state, should have all 
possible information to determine the require- 
ments of each department's activities in terms 
of the state’s financial position. Only in this 
way can the state maintain a well-balanced pro- 
gram. When federal-state arrangements by-pass 
the budget office, as is frequently the case, such 
determination is impossible. The result may 
be a distorted program, with the lion’s share of 
state funds going to the aided departments for 
matching purposes. Even information regard- 
ing the terms of grant agreements and the 
amount of federal money to be received may 
be slow in reaching the budget agency. The 
budget office usually is not represented in the 
advance federal-state program planning and, 
consequently, is unable to play its proper su- 
pervisory role. 

The achievement of a policy of comprehen- 
sive state budgetary control is not a simple 
task. Through the years, these “independent” 
agencies have become well entrenched in their 
positions. In some instances, their status is 
guaranteed by state statutes; in others, custom 


7A typical statement by a federal official is that of 
George Bigge, director of federal-state relations of the 
Federal Security Agency, made at the meeting of the 
National Association of State Budget Officers in 1946: 
“This requirement of a single state agency does not 
prevent the exercise of appropriate general fiscal con- 
trols and planning on the part of the responsible state 
officials. . . . It does not seem to me that [this] would 
affect, in any way, the state budget director's right to 
be in a position to perform his function and maintain 
a balance between different types of expenditure at 
the state level. I, for one, would welcome that. We 
think that the state agency provision means that there 
shall be no other official of the state making what you 
might call specialized decisions that are the function of 
this department. In the welfare department, the state 
budget officer should not say, ‘You have the wrong 
formula for determining need; you have too high a 
benefit formula; you do not make the investigation 
properly.’ It is the single state agency that makes those 
decisions. They must not be overruled by somebody in 
another agency because under the law they are spend- 
ing too much money. The budget must simply be de- 
creased. That is my interpretation.” 
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stands as a barrier to the attainment of sound 
controls. The budget agencies themselves may 
be partially to blame. The desire to receive 
larger shares of federal money may have pre- 
vented objective review of the budgets of sub- 
sidized agencies. 


Controls Now Exercised by States 


HILE some states apply budgetary controls 
W.. departments receiving grants, ade- 
quate controls of this nature are woefully lack- 
ing in the majority. This situation is evidenced 
by the replies to a questionnaire submitted to 
the states by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and by the statements of the state 
budget officers themselves. Answers to the 
questionnaire indicated that twenty-two states 
of the forty-seven replying do not budget fed- 
eral grant-in-aid funds at all. In those states 
which said they budgeted grant funds, some 
pointed out that such monies are not appro- 
priated by the legislature, and others replied 
that only a few of the grants are subject to this 
budgetary procedure. It is possible that in still 
others, “budgeted” may simply mean incorpor- 
ating grant funds in the budget documents for 
information purposes only. 

Perhaps of even greater importance is the 
fact that requests for grant funds by the state 
operating departments are not channeled 
through the state budget offices. This means 
that the budget office is precluded from ques- 
tioning either the amounts requested or the 
desirability of a particular request on the 
grounds of achieving a balanced state program 
of activities. Another current practice is that 
once grant requests are approved by federal 
agencies, they are not passed back through the 
state budget office on their way to the operat- 
ing agencies. This fact may easily result in de- 
laying the receipt of information by the 
budget agency regarding revisions of the orig- 
inal request.® 


*“Summary of Replies to Questionnaire on State 
Budgeting of Federal-Aid Funds,” in Federal Grants- 
in-Aid, Appendix D, Exhibit 1, p. 288. 

*See Proceedings of the National Association of State 
Budget Officers, Annual Meeting, Asheville, North 
Carolina, September 19-21, 1946. 

*The budget officers of California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 


Several other pertinent facts were brought 
to light by the questionnaire. All but six states 
pointed out that, prior to the beginning of a 
fiscal year, the budget office is not represented 
in the advance planning between a state de- 
partment and the corresponding department 
on the federal level. Only half of the state 
budget offices know, at least approximately, 
prior to the opening of a fiscal year, how much 
federal money will be available to state agen- 
cies in grants. Notification of increases or de- 
creases in the planned amount during the year 
are received by only half of the budget offices. 
Only five states replied that field representa- 
tives of the various federal departments ever 
contact the budget division to discuss the needs 
and operations of the state-aided departments. 
Finally, only four states indicated that field 
representatives of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget ever contact the state budget division 
to discuss ways and means of placing federal 
grant funds under proper state fiscal control. 

The replies to another questionnaire dealing 
with budgetary comprehensiveness, sent out by 
the Council of State Governments, are also en- 
lightening. In this case, the term “budgeted”’ 
was defined as “control exercised by the central 
budget agency followed by legislative review 
through appropriations.” Of thirty-three states 
replying, nineteen budget highway expendi- 
tures, twelve do not, one budgets administra- 
tive expenses only, and one was in the process 
of instituting budgetary control. Twenty-seven 
states budget old-age assistance and six do not. 
The states were also asked to indicate which of 
the major federal grants were reviewed by the 
central budget office. About half of the states 
replying appeared to review aided programs 
with some degree of comprehensiveness. The 
other half have little or no authority to par- 
ticipate in the planning, review, or control of 
federal money coming into the state.® 

This evidence indicates, then, that the state 
budget offices have little, if anything, to do 
with controlling the budgeting and expendi- 





Dakota, Virginia, and West Virginia objected particu- 
larly to this practice. 

*Council of State Governments, Summary of Replies 
to Questionnaire on (1) Budgetary Comprehensiveness 
and (2) Earmarking of Revenues, April go, 1948. (Mim- 
eographed) 
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ture of grant funds in at least half the states. 
The budget agencies summarized their disap- 
proval en masse in their answers to the first 
questionnaire. Three-fourths of them felt that 
present methods of budgetary control are un- 
satisfactory. In the one-fourth which expressed 
approval of the present system, at least mini- 
mum budgetary controls are exercised. 

This general opinon is further emphasized 
by the individual statements of various state 
budget officers. Typical of these is the state- 
ment made by T. G. Driscoll, formerly com- 
missioner of administration of the state of 
Minnesota (now assistant director of the 
Council of State Governments), to a meeting of 
federal Budget Bureau officials.’ He pointed 
out that the present procedures are a serious 
problem to a state budget division attempting 
.to obtain effective control of all expenditures. 
The state budget agency, working closely with 
the various operating agencies, is in the best 
position to determine the need for the expend- 
iture of funds for a particular activity. Despite 
this logical argument, in most cases agree- 
ments drawn between the respective depart- 
ments of the federal and state governments are 
presented to the budget agency only after terms 
have been agreed upon. This weakens budget- 
ary control, since refusal to approve the agree- 
ment at this stage breaks down the responsibil- 
ity of the head of the state operating depart- 
ment. Specific information about grants re- 
ceived is, therefore, usually “too little and too 
late” to allow for sound state budgetary con- 
trol. 

Mr. Driscoll suggested that the federal gov- 
ernment should make state budgetary review 
a requirement for the receipt of grants. Such 
a requirement, however, could not have a pre- 
cise result. State budget agencies vary consid- 
erably in structure, size, and functions. An at- 
tempt to enforce the requirement in uncoop- 
erative states would result in nothing more 
than a pro forma budget presentation which 
would have little practical value. Standardiza- 
tion of the budgetary procedure in all the 
states as far as grants are concerned would be 


*T. G. Driscoll, “Organization and Functions of the 
Minnesota Department of Administration and Its Re- 
lation to the State Government,” June, 1946. (Type- 
written) 


impossible. It is likely that a federal definition 
of sound controls would be interpreted in var- 
ious ways and would meet the opposition of 
the “states’ rights” advocates. Improvement 
must come from within each state, where 
achievement of procedural uniformity is more 
probable. Federal officials have agreed upon 
the desirability of state budgetary controls and 
have offered no opposition to their use.® 

At the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Budget Officers, in Septem- 
ber, 1946, the extravagance of federally aided 
state departments was illustrated and the dan- 
ger of a growing attitude of independence on 
the part of these departments was discussed.° 
The representatives of the poorer states argued 
that lack of budgetary control, coupled with a 
desire on the part of the legislature and the 
state departments to receive as much federal 
money as possible, had a tendency to distort 
over-all state programs in favor of federally 
aided activities.1° Again, the lack of participa- 
tion of the budget agency in federal-state nego- 
tiations was stressed. 


Need for Increased State Controls 


N THE light of these assertions, the situation 

must be remedied to conform to sound 
budgetary practices. As long as grants were 
comparatively small and the functions for 
which they were made were relatively re- 
stricted, the necessity for state budgetary con- 
trol was not so pressing. But with the contin- 
ued growth of grants, both in size and in num- 
ber, the necessity for state control by the 
budget division has also grown. Review by the 
state budget office would clarify the grant-in- 
aid picture not only in terms of federal re- 


*“Comments of Federal Officials on the Desirability 
of State Budgeting of Federal Grants-in-Aid,” in Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid, Appendix D, Exhibit 2, p. 298. 

* The budget officer of the state of Utah pointed out 
that those state departments in Utah which received 
federal aid were the most extravagant departments of 
the state government. They have always pulled away 
from the state administration, to a certain extent and 
tended to transfer their affections to the federal agency 
with which they are dealing, attempting to divorce 
themselves from state control. 

* For a further discussion of this point, see Joseph 
P. Harris, “The Future of Federal Grants-in-Aid,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences, 207 (1940), pp. 14-26. 
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quirements, but also in terms of over-all rela- 
tive needs of the several functional programs 
of a specific state. In addition, it would be pos- 
sible to determine the state’s fiscal capacity to 
provide such services at reasonable levels. 
Efficient budgetary review by the state office 
might tend to eliminate the distorting of state 
programs that sometimes occurs when state 
funds are withheld from certain meritorious 
activities in order to match grants provided by 
the federal government in other fields. 

Subjecting operating agencies to state budg- 
etary review would greatly decrease the inde- 
pendent attitude that has developed in many 
federally aided departments. If allowed to 
grow unchecked, this tendency toward separa- 
tion could easily undermine the efficiency of 
the entire state administrative structure." 
Such independence, along with higher pay 
scales, in some instances, for employees in de- 
partments receiving grants, creates a serious 
morale problem for employees in departments 
not so favored.!2 This could be lessened or 
eliminated by the intrastate application of uni- 
form procedures to all departments. Uniform- 
ity in budget procedures and expenditure con- 
trols, together with a consistent policy of ap- 
plication, offers many advantages." 

One further point should be stated. The ac- 
ceptance of a federal grant by a state may initi- 
ate a new service or expand an old one. In 
time, the people come to rely on their state gov- 
ernment for this service. There is no guarantee 
either that federal aid will continue in the 
same amount indefinitely or that inflationary 
tendencies, which raise the cost of services, will 
not develop. In case of reduction of aid or in- 
flation, the state must use its own funds to con- 
tinue the activity or must modify or abandon 
it. The fact that a state may be faced with these 


™ See particularly the remarks of the budget officer 
of the state of Oklahoma in Federal Grants-in-Aid, Ap- 
pendix D, Exhibit 1, p. 297. 

™ Georgia and Iowa particularly indicated the ex- 
istence of such problems. /bid., pp. 292, 293. 

“In an interview with the writer, Ellis Groff, one- 
time chief of the division of budgets and accounts of 
the California Department of Finance, indicated that 
state budgetary control should be intensified over fed- 
eral grants in order to coordinate state programs and 
to apply state policies uniformly to all agencies, 
thereby lessening the development of morale problems. 
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eventualities is another argument for intensi- 
fied application of state budgetary controls. 

Even if discrepancies between state depart- 
ments were not so prevalent, periodic studies 
of the budget process are needed to disclose 
weaknesses and sore spots where improvements 
might be made. Budgeting is a dynamic proc- 
ess. As new elements are introduced in the 
fiscal picture, the entire system should be re- 
examined to see if changes should be made in 
the process itself. If it is granted that the prin- 
ciple of state budgetary control is sound, then 
it should be applied to all departments 
equally, even if no evidence of waste in “in- 
dependent” agencies exists and even though 
no huge savings might be effected by the ap- 
plication of such control. 


Suggested State Action 


~-— factors act as stumbling blocks to the 
achievement of ideal budgetary control 
over grant-in-aid funds. In a number of states, 
legislative or executive action must be taken to 
confer authority on the budget office to review 
grant requests.’* (No federal laws or regula- 
tions block such action.) The absence of an ob- 
jective attitude on the part of some legislative 
and administrative officials, manifested fre- 
quently by the headlong rush to use every prof- 
fered dollar of federal funds, must be effectively 
dealt with. Lack of personnel competent to re- 
view grant budgets and participate in fiscal 
planning must be overcome." There must be 
developed in the budget agencies of some states 
an attitude which will result in grant budgets 
being reviewed as completely as other depart- 
mental budgets. This would help counteract 
present cursory reviews based on the desire to 


“For example, in California, the division of high- 
ways is required to make a budget report to the Gov- 
ernor at least thirty days before each regular session of 
the legislature. The state budget bureau is precluded 
from exercising its normal function because the law 
provides that the “report as submitted . . . shall be 
included in the printed fiscal year budget submitted 
to the Legislature. It shall constitute as submitted the 
complete detailed budget submitted to the Department 
of Finance. . . . Said budget shall be administered by 
the Department of Finance as the Fiscal Year Budget 
of the Division of Highways. . . .” State of California, 
Streets and Highways Code, sec. 142.1. (Writer's italics.) 

“Even such a comparatively well-staffed budget 
agency as that of California feels the need for more 
personnel to perform its duties comprehensively. 
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obtain as much federal money as possible.’® It 
must be recognized that so-called “federal” 
money comes from state citizens who pay fed- 
eral taxes. The state budget office should take 
the responsibility of reviewing proposed ex- 
penditures of federal funds in terms of their 
necessity. 

The fiscal control pattern existing in states, 
such as New York, which have achieved more 
or less comprehensive budgetary control over 
federally aided departments is indicative of 
what can be done in all states willing to take 
the initiative and responsibility to overhaul 
their budgetary practices. Legislation necessary 
to authorize the application of adequate con- 
trols must be passed where needed; the state 
budget offices must seek to be objective in their 
reviews. 

A sound system of budgetary control de- 
mands that the budget office participate in the 
advance planning of programs partially or 
wholly financed by federal grants.'’ State 
agency requests for federal funds should be 
channeled through the state budget office for 
approval before being submitted to the na- 
ational supervising agency. The state budget 
office should have the authority to modify, 
revise, or disapprove such requests on the 
same basis as nonaided departmental requests. 
After submission to and approval by the fed- 
eral agencies, copies of the departmental 
budgets should be immediately available to 
the budget office for information as to the 
exact amounts allowed.!® The estimate of fed- 
eral funds to be received should appear in the 
official state budget, even though such funds 
be omitted from the state appropriation acts 
since the exact amounts of federal grants are 


* The federal practice of reallocating to other states 
the unused grant funds of any state has prompted 
state agencies, with budget, office approval, to devise 
ways to spend all federal subsidies allotted to the state. 
Budget agencies should guard against unnecessary ex- 
penditures of this nature. 

See the remarks of the Maryland, Michigan, Ore- 
gon, Virginia, and Wyoming budget officers in Federal 
Grants-in-Aid, Appendix D, Exhibit 1, pp. 294, 297, 
298. 
“See the model act of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, “State Government Budgeting of Federal 
Grants-in-Aid,” Suggested State Legislation Program 
for 1950, 1949, PP. 4-5. 


unknown at the time the appropriations are 
made. The same general expenditure regula- 
tions which apply to unaided state depart- 
ments should be made applicable to depart- 
ments receiving grants. Any budget revisions 
should be subject to state budget office ap- 
proval. 

Individual state action can be supplemented 
by further federal-state cooperation. This 
would involve, first of all, closer working re- 
lationships between the federal supervising 
agencies and the state budget office. A certain 
amount of cooperation in this field already 
exists. For example, in California the regional 
representatives of national agencies and the 
staff of the state Department of Finance have 
occasional conferences. Such contacts could 
be improved and extended. The U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget, as a central clearing house for 
the activities of federal agencies, is in a posi- 
tion to make available to state budget offices 
much information which would be helpful in 
establishing and maintaining sound budgetary 
controls. It could, for example, prepare and 
distribute a consolidated outline describing 
in some detail the grants available, the man- 
ner of allocating funds, the legal limitations 
to which the states must conform, the pro- 
cedures involved, and the controls applicable 
to the programs. This would be a valuable 
aid to state budget officers. The bureau 
could also receive state complaints regarding 
the operation of grants and initiate measures 
and exert influence to remedy existing diffi- 
culties. Regional offices of the federal bureau 
might be particularly useful in this regard. 
Again, some action of this type has already 
been taken in California. 

State action, then, coupled with the advice 
and help of federal officials, can result in plac- 
ing the receipt and expenditures of grants by 
state departments under sound state budgetary 
controls. Improvement of techniques and 
mechanics, however, must be accompanied by 
a sincere effort on the part of state officials to 
make state budgetary review of grant-sup- 
ported departments meaningful. 

* The possibility of compiling such a document has 


been discussed by state budget officers and officials of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 
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ONFERENCES are an important aspect 
of administration. They are used to 
make many complex and consequential 

organizational decisions. They take up from a 
quarter to half the time of executives. How- 
ever, despite their widespread acceptance and 
the amount of time devoted to them, little sys- 
tematic research has been done on them. ‘This 
paper describes the role of conferences in the 
administrative process and seeks to establish a 
framework for research and practical analysis 
of conference usage. 

In constructing this theory of the role of con- 
ferences in administrative practice, an ‘effort 
was made to utilize the experience of practical 
executives. A study was designed in which ex- 
ecutives were systematically interviewed on the 
role of conferences in their day-to-day, decision 
making administrative work. The following 
discussion is based partially upon their replies. 

The term “conference” has a variety of mean- 
ings. It is applied to many educational efforts, 
from large mass meetings and conventions to 
foreman training programs. The word is also 
used to describe meetings between representa- 
tives of sovereign or quasi-sovereign groups, 
such as United Nation’s meetings and collective 
bargaining proceedings. This article is con- 
fined to meetings of three or more members of a 
formal organization. It deals with a specific 
kind of conference, namely, the administrative 
conference or staff meeting called by executives 
of integrated organizations to facilitate per- 
formance of their administrative tasks. 


Note: Publication No. 2 of the Conference Research 
project at the University of Michigan, sponsored by 
the Office of Naval Research (Contract Né6onr-232, 
T. O. 7), under the general direction of D. G. Marquis, 
Chairman of the Psychology Department. 
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To describe the role of conferences in the 
administrative process, some over-all theory of 
administration must be adopted as a frame- 
work. If administration is conceived broadly 
as the process of making and executing deci- 
sions,’ conferences may be described by their 
function in the decision making process. But 
what are the phases of decision making? As an 
approximation, the administrative, decision 
making process may be divided into three in- 
terdependent steps: (1) gaining awareness of 
the problem; (2) solving the problem; and 
(3) securing acceptance and execution of the 
solution decision.? This systematization of the 
decision making process does not imply that 
executives approach problems rationally or 
that they are conscious of the different stages. 
The decision making process is frequently 
“nonrational.” Moreover, the steps are often 
indistinguishable, and sometimes one stage 
may be telescoped into others. The fragmenta- 
tion of the decision making process is, how- 
ever, useful for purposes of analysis. The role 
of conferences in each of these phases will be 
explored. 


Conferences to Gain Awareness of Problems 


HE decision making process is initiated 
when the executive becomes aware of a 
problem. Problems may be presented by a 


‘This is the approach developed by C. I. Barnard, 
Functions of the Executive (Harvard University Press, 
1988). See also H. A. Simon, Administrative Behavior 
(Macmillan & Company, 1947). 

*This breakdown is partially suggested by John 
Dewey's analysis of a complete thought in his How 
We Think (D. C. Heath & Co., 1910), pp. 68-78. 
Dewey's interest was limited to an “act of thought”; 
ours is broader as administrative work includes an 
executing process. 
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superior in the form of a memorandum, a 
telephone call, or a casual observation about 
work in the executive’s province. A problem 
may be referred to the executive by a subordi- 
nate. Problems may also arise on the execu- 
tive’s own initiative; he may observe some 
shortcoming and feel the need to do some- 
thing about it. 

Good news and evidence of smooth func- 
tioning are readily communicated to the ex- 
ecutive, but bad tidings and manifestations of 
programs gone awry tend to be smothered by 
subordinates. The executive may not hear of 
bad news lest it reflect upon a subordinate’s 
operations or give displeasure to the boss. 
Some of the executives interviewed believe 
that regular conferences on operating prob- 
lems are a valuable device for gaining know- 
ledge of new problems upon which remedial 
action is necessary. Other executives feel that 
conferences make it easier for subordinates to 
raise issues by providing an atmosphere of in- 
formal discussion. As a group participant, the 
subordinate recognizes that he is not the only 
one who faces difficulties in doing his work. 
By airing these problems in a group, the other 
participants, as well as the executive, become 
aware of them ajid can give assistance. 

Conferences may be used to create the kind 
of atmosphere that brings personal grievances 
to the executive's attention before they burst 
upon the organization. Even when adjust- 
ments cannot be made, airing grievances in a 
sympathetic conference environment is use- 
ful. By observing the interpersonal relations 
among staff members in the conference, the 
executive can gain awareness of and insight 
into frictions and barriers which exist within 
his unit. By choosing the conference partici- 
pants adroitly, he can create opportunities for 
increasing his awareness of difficulties that 
may arise in operating certain programs. 

Once aware of new problems, the executive 
may act in one of several ways. He may decide 
to defer making a decision, to refer the matter 
to others, or to make no decision. When he 
proceeds to make a decision, he has passed 
into the problem solving phase of the decision 
making process. There is, however, no sharp 
demarcation between the two phases; when 


* B. Gardner, Human Relations in Industry (Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1945), pp. 25 ff. 


the executive becomes aware of the problem, 
he has already made some progress toward 
solving it. 


Conferences to Facilitate Problem Solving 

OMETIMES the executive distinguishes sub- 
S phases in the problem solving process, such 
as formulating the problem, proposing solu- 
tions, and selecting from among alternative 
proposals. In most instances, these aspects are 
so intertwined that he speaks only of “prob- 
lem solving.” Conferences are a means of 
bringing together at one time the persons who 
may help the executive solve a problem. 

The executives interviewed often called 
meetings to test the initial formulation of 
problems with those most likely to know if 
the problems had been correctly stated. They 
tested the formulation against the reality of 
operations by conferring with those on the 
operating line. The initial formulation of a 
problem may omit important aspects or may 
spring from a spurious premise. Executives 
reported that the interaction of individuals 
in the conference group frequently provided 
a fresh approach and gave a problem a new 
twist so that it became solvable. 

In formulating the problem, executives use 
conferences to uncover its critical aspects.‘ 
Men on the operating line may be in a better 
position than the executive to identify which 
factors keep them from meeting production 
schedules, which do not retard achievement of 
the organization’s purposes, and which actu- 
ally facilitate production. Staff officers may 
best offer views on the interrelationship of 
operations and thereby point up limiting or 
facilitating factors. 

The formulation of satisfactory solutions is 
especially difficult for an executive faced with 
any unfamiliar problem. The new executive, 
in particular, needs institutional guidance if 
his decisions are to further the organization's 
purposes and to be feasible in operation. Ex- 
ecutives were found to use conferences where 
institutional patterns of action are not readily 


‘Barnard uses the term “strategic factor” in his 
analysis of the decision making process. According to 
Barnard, strategic factors are those which must be 
acted upon “in the right form, at the right place and 
time” in order to “establish a new set of conditions” 
which then make possible the achievement of organiza- 
tional purpose. Barnard, op cit., pp. 202 ff. 
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available and where pooling of experiences 
may help guide them. When the problem is 
novel and complex and does not readily fit 
into customary frames of reference, the confer- 
ence process is especially valuable. Watson® 
and Shaw® have demonstrated that groups 
tend to be superior to individuals for solving 
the more complicated types of problems. 
Conferences are used to assure that over-all 
organizational purposes are kept in focus as 
alternative solutions are selected. Problems 
are likely to be dealt with in terms of the 
group rather than of the individual con- 
feree. Individuals may more readily identify 
with the organization through the conference 
group. The group, frequently representing 
various departments in the organization, may 
more nearly reflect the organization's total 


purpose. 


Conferences to Facilitate Solution Acceptance 
and Execution 

NCE a solution has been selected, the exec- 
O utive is confronted with the task of insur- 
ing its execution. Many of the executives 
interviewed found conferences helpful in get- 
ting decisions accepted and put into opera- 
tion. By including the individuals who would 
later execute the decisions, ability to imple- 
ment the group’s solution intelligently would 
be increased. Whitehead asserts: “The prob- 
lem for the administrator is so to lead his men 
that the immediate demands upon their ac- 
tivities can be met in terms of their more re- 
stricted wisdom.’”? Conferences are used to 
learn these limits and to extend them by in- 
creasing understanding. Executives use confer- 
ences to explain decisions, to ascertain lack of 
understanding, and to clarify aspects of the 
solution which are difficult to grasp. 

But even more important than providing 
understanding, executives thought conferences 
help arouse sufficient motivation to insure ex- 
ecution of decisions. Conferences enable the 


5G. B. Watson, “Do Groups Think More Efficiently 
than Individuals?” 23 Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 328-36 (1928). 

*M. E. Shaw, A Comparison of Individuals and 
Small Groups in the Rational Solution of Complex 
Problems, 44 American Journal of Psychology, 491- 
504 (1932). 

*T. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society, 
(Harvard University Press, 1944), p. 247. 


executive to use the motivating forces in the 
organization's authority structure and to tap 
informal sources of motivation which help to 
get the decision executed. The amount of mo- 
tivation needed to execute a given decision 
varies from passive acceptance to willingness 
to devote many personal and organizational 
resources to the execution. 

The role of authority in decision execution 
may be considered for three situations: (1) 
Execution of the decision impinges upon the 
formal authority of other executives in the 
organization. This problem is usually met by 
“pooling” authority and action by the mem- 
bers of the group, or by “extending” authority 
and action by the individual with the group's 
consent. (2) The solution requires the consent 
of the executive's superiors or is aimed at di- 
rectly influencing their actions. This problem 
is sometimes met by “weighting”; i.e., by add- 
ing the force of the group’s considered judg- 
ment to the solution. (3) The decision is to 
be carried out by the executive's subordinates. 
This problem is usually met by suggesting 
organizational rewards and sanctions. This 
process may be termed “confirming” author- 
ity. 

Pooling and Extending Authority. The im- 
portan,e of gaining authority is most appar- 
ent where the executive's sphere of authority, 
as established in the formal organization, is 
inadequate for him to deal with the problem. 
Spheres of authority are seldom so clearly de- 
fined in administrative organizations that all 
problems fall within the jurisdiction of some 
one executive. Neither are problems so iso- 
lated that, falling within the authority of one 
executive, they do not affect the operations of 
others. When problems do not clearly fall 
within his province, the executive may bring 
together in conference all those whose spheres 
of authority touch upon the problem. This 
may be termed a “pooling” of authority. 

Pooling authority may not be necessary un- 
der certain conditions, even though the prob- 
lem lies outside the province of any one exec- 
utive. The problem may be one on which the 
executives do not care to take issue; they may 
be willing for one of their number to take 
charge. For example, the right to exercise au- 
thority for conducting a Red Cross drive with- 
in the organization may readily be conferred 
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on any one executive. In such circumstances, 
it is usually necessary only to obtain clearance 
of authority taken. This may be termed “ex- 
tending” authority. 

Conferences are used to extend and to pool 
authority. Concurrence in the exercise of 
authority is obtained by inviting all whose 
formal authority may be impinged and dis- 
cussing the need for the exercise of broader 
authority. Because many persons are involved 
in the concurrent exercise of authority, each 
executive sees more readily that his own au- 
thority is not usurped, but rather that the 
move is a common effort to accomplish organ- 
izational ends. 

Gaining Superior’s Approval. In executing 
decisions, not only does the executive need to 
gain the acceptance and cooperation of his 
colleagues; he also needs support from his 
superiors. Of the executives interviewed, more 
than half felt that decisions, when reached in 
conference, carried added weight in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. Aside from the possi- 
bility that the group decision would be better 
than one arrived at by the executive alone, 
many said a decision reached in conference 
carried the impression of careful deliberation 
and broad consideration. Both factors are cal- 
culated to win approval from a superior off- 
cer. 

Whenever an executive exercises authority, 
it is subject to review by his superiors. Thus, 
when uncertain whether his decision will be 
approved, he frequently feels the need to 
“cover” himself. The anonymity of group de- 
cisions makes conferences useful as a covering 
device. The executive may call a meeting, not 
necessarily because he believes the group de- 
cision will be better than his own, but because 
the group will thereby have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for whatever decision is made. 
Blame for a poor decision is thus passed from 
the individual to the impersonal group. 

Confirming Authority. Conferences are 
equally valuable in dealing with subordinates. 
Simon has pointed out that a “zone of accept- 
ance” exists within which orders will be ac- 
cepted by subordinates without conscious 
question of authority. However, the exact 
bounds of the zone are difficult to ascertain, 


*Simon, op. cit., p. 133; Barnard uses the term 
“zone of indifference.” Op. cit., pp. 168-69. 


and orders are sometimes given which are out- 
side the periphery. An executive may ask his 
secretary to work overtime on a day when she 
wants to get home for company; acceptance of 
the order, outside the zone of indifference, 
may not be forthcoming. 

Many of the executives interviewed used 
conferences as convenient devices for confirm- 
ing authority. The executive may assure ade- 
quate authority for the implementation of his 
solution either by persuading subordinates to 
accept his decision or by modifying it to meet 
their objections. In conference discussion, the 
executive can make such modifications or in- 
dividual adjustments as may be necessary to 
gain acceptance. Executives reported using 
conferences to explain why an action was nec- 
essary. By sharing the problem with subordi- 
nates, the executive may have them share in 
persuading one another. The conference is 
used to test the limits of the acceptance zone. 
This testing is especially necessary when the 
proposed action lacks precedent or the execu- 
tive’s right to exercise authority is in doubt. 
Over three-quarters of the executives inter- 
viewed thought decisions were made more ac- 
ceptable by using conferences. 

Use of the authority structure of the organ- 
ization to secure acceptance of the decision 
must be reinforced by informal motivating 
forces. The limitations imposed upon the ex- 
ecutive’s authority to use sanctions and re- 
wards by such factors as union contracts and 
civil service commission rulings make the mo- 
tivation of employees by formal devices diffi- 
cult. Executives reported using conferences to 
improve execution of decisions by increasing 
the participant’s willingness to carry them 
out. 

Although the direct use of organizational 
sanctions usually results in compliance, it may 
be accompanied by resentment and subter- 
fuge. But having participated in the formula- 
tion of a solution, having had an opportunity 
to express objections to it and finally, having 
given positive assent to the decision, each in- 
dividual gains impetus to carry out the deci- 
sion because it is his own. Group cohesion 
may develop, and the individual may feel im- 
pelled to fulfill his part because he is a mem- 
ber of the group.® Of the executives. inter- 


°K. Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” 
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viewed, over three-quarters thought that deci- 
sions reached in conference were more readily 
executed than were written directives. 


Determination of Conference Function 


N THE theory just developed, conferences 

have been described as serving certain spe- 
cialized functions in the decision making pro- 
cess. The study disclosed that some conferences 
simultaneously serve three or four specialized 
functions, while others seem to serve only one. 
Some groups meet only to formulate the solu- 
tion to very general problems; a board of di- 
rectors, for example, sets broad policies. Other 
groups are concerned only with execution of 
decisions, as in sales meetings called to arouse 
enthusiasm for the successful execution of a 
particular board decision. 

It has frequently been observed that the 
“important” work of conferences is often done 
in caucus prior to the larger meeting. The 
question is therefore asked: which is the real 
conference? The caucus is often held to reach 
agreement on a position to be taken by a 
group of participants in order to win a larger 
group’s acceptance of the caucus decision. Ac- 
cordingly, the primary purpose of the caucus 
is decision formulation; the primary purpose 
of the later meeting, decision acceptance. It 
has also been observed that conference groups 
may do nothing but appoint a committee to 
deal with the problem for which the confer 
ence itself has been called. The question is 
therefore raised: which really is the conference 
—the larger meeting or the smaller committee 
to which the decision is delegated? Again, the 
distinction appears to be one of sequence. The 
initial conference may serve to formulate the 
problem and designate a subcommittee to pro- 
pose solutions. “Caucus,” “conference,” and 
“committee” are groups specializing in one or 
more phases of the decision making process. 

Executives reported that most of their confer- 
ences served several purposes. However, when 
one purpose dominates the meeting, an over- 
all characterization of the group can be made 
in such terms as “problem formulating,” 
“problem solving,” or “solution accepting.” 
Because meetings are seldom restricted to one 





in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings 
in Social Psychology (Henry Holt, 1947), pp. 330-44. 


function, rigorous classification of conferences 
by function is impossible. 


Research on Conferences 


HERE are at least two ways to approach re- 
A search on administrative conferences. One 
approach would be to test the efficacy of con- 
ferences against other ways of performing the 
various functions connected with decision 
making. Parallel regional or suboffices of very 
large organizations would be useful for this 
type of experiment. Comparable problems 
within comparable administrative units would 
be solved by conference and nonconference 
techniques, and the results compared. 

A second approach would be to determine 
which conference techniques are efficient 
means of producing desired results. Although 
executives feel they cannot get along without 
conferences, almost half of those interviewed 
complained that conferences use up too much 
time. Investigation of the potency of different 
conference techniques would involve compar- 
ing the results produced by different proced- 
ures. The findings would then suggest the 
types of conference procedures to use to 
achieve particular objectives. 


Summary 


N FOCUSING either type of research, it is help- 

ful to enumerate the ends for which execu- 
tives use conferences and the reasons why they 
feel conferences are effective in achieving 
these ends. The summary propositions given 
below may serve as a check list for the prac- 
tical administrator. Some of the executives in- 
terviewed found it difficult to recognize that a 
conference served more than the one purpose 
for which they had convened it. By providing 
insight into the multi-purpose nature of con- 
ferences, the practical executive may utilize 
his conferences to full advantage. 


1. Conferences are used to gain awareness of 
problems: 

a. They provide a permissive atmosphere that 
facilitates awareness of hidden program failures 
and under-the-surface interstaff frictions. 

b. Participants representing interdependent 
operating units develop awareness of potential and 
hidden problems of coordination. 

2. Conferences are used for problem solving: 
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a. An exchange among persons with interde- 
pendent functions but different points of view 
makes for precise problem formulation. 

b. Men of varied experience and abilities en- 
gender creativeness in the solution of problems. 

c. Officers serving in various organizational 
capacities working together are more likely to solve 
problems in terms of the organization's over-all 
purposes. 

3. Conferences are used to gain acceptance and 
execution of the decision solution: 

a. Participants obtain a fuller understanding 


b. In assuring adequate authority by pooling 
or extending authority, conferences facilitate deal- 
ing with problems beyond the sphere of a single 
administrator. : 

c. By “covering” responsibility and adding 
weight to solution decisions, conferences improve 
solution acceptance both among conferees and the 
conference convener’s superiors. 

d. In confirming authority, conferences assure 
decision acceptance, thus eliminating the disad- 
vantages involved in using sanctions. 

e. Groups, achieving strong cohesiveness, mo- 


of the problem solution and, therefore, can better _tivate the members responsible for decision execu- 
execute it. tion. 





A book designed as a guide to officials in the use of English runs the 
risk of giving a false impression. It cannot help being concerned mainly 
with faults to be corrected, and so may make the picture look blacker 
than it is. The true justification for such a book is not so much that offi- 
cial English is specially bad as that it is specially important for it to be 
good. The efficiency of government, central and local, depends to an ever- 
increasing extent on the ability of a large number of officials to express 
themselves clearly. 


The fact is not that officials do uniquely badly but that they are 
uniquely vulnerable. Making fun of them has always been one of the 
diversions of the British public. The fun sometimes has a touch of malice 
in it, but the habit springs from qualities in the British character that 
no one would like to see atrophied. The field for its exercise and the 
temptation to indulge in it are constantly growing. De facto executive 
power, which during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries moved 
from the King to Ministers, is being diffused lower still by the growth of 
social legislation. The theory that every act of every official is the act of 
his Minister is wearing thin. The “fierce light that beats upon a throne 
and blackens every blot” is no longer focused on the apex, but shines on 
the whole pyramid. So many people have to read so many official instruc- 
tions. These offer a bigger target for possible criticism than any other 
class of writing except journalism, and they are more likely to get it than 
any other class, because a reader’s critical faculty is sharpened by being 
told—as we all so often have to be nowadays—that he cannot do something 
he wants to, or must do something he does not want to, or that he can 
only do something he wants to by going through a lot of tiresome for- 
malities. 





—Sir Ernest Gowers, Plain Words; A Guide to the Use of English (H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1948), pp. 91-92. 
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NEW epoch in public health administra- 
A tion began in 1935 with the passage of 


the Social Security Act. In that act Con- 


gress established a national policy, consist- 
ently continued, of expanded health and 
welfare services stimulated by federal money. 
Because of personnel and material shortages 
during the war, many desirable programs were 
held in status quo or even curtailed; others, 
because they were deemed essential to the 
health of the armed forces and workers in 
war industries, were expanded. War-stimu 
lated research resulted in important new 
knowledge that may be counted among the 
few good things that come out of war. The 
results of the Selective Service examinations 
focused national attention on the health of 
the nation’s youth. 

During this period, the health of the Ameri- 
can people was good.! Aside from the casual- 
ties of war, the death rate declined from 10.7 
per thousand in 1940 to 9.7 (preliminary 
figures) in 1949. Maternal and infant mor- 
tality, syphilis, and tuberculosis death rates 
reached new lows. The death rates from pneu- 
monia and influenza were cut almost in half. 
Auto accidents during the war period of gaso- 
line rationing were the lowest in modern 
history; they rose rapidly after the removal of 
controls, then settled somewhat to recent 
peacetime lows. Heart disease and cancer in- 
creased, but when rates are adjusted for age 
the increase is not alarming. Nephritis death 
rates decreased considerably and diabetes 
death rates slightly. 

Communicable diseases were well con- 
trolled, on the whole. The fears that troops 
returning from tropical areas would intro- 
duce epidemics of malaria and other diseases 
proved unfounded—in part, at least, because 
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of the public health controls employed. Diph- 
theria was a problem in a number of places, 
however, for a year or two. Mild influenza 
was epidemic during 1943-44, and poliomyeli- 
tis reached new highs in 1946, 1948, and 1949. 
Smallpox, aside from a few small epidemics, 
quickly controlled, almost reached the vanish- 
ing point. Venereal disease has been declining. 

The birth rate reached a high of 25.8 per 
thousand in 1947 compared with a low of 16.6 
in 1933 and then dropped a little in the fol- 
lowing years. The population of the United 
States reached an estimated 146 million in 
1948. The expectation of life at birth increased 
by more than three years during the decade; 
in 1949 among industrial policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company it was 
67.16 years at birth. The percentage of aged 
in the population increased so that now 7.5 per 
cent are estimated to be age 65 or over com- 
pared with 6.8 per cent in 1940.? 


Growth of Public Health Services and 
Federal Grant-In-Aid Programs 

RIOR to the passage of the Social Security 
P Act in 1935, the federal government had 
supported in a limited way public health 
services in the states by grant-in-aid programs. 
Funds for venereal disease control were pro- 
vided briefly during World War I, through 
the Chamberlain-Kahn Act, and for maternal 
and child health work from 1922-29, through 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. These acts estab- 
lished the grant-in-aid pattern in public 
health work. 

The federal developments most significant 
to state and local public health administration 
during the past fifteen years are as follows: 

1. The Social Security Act of 1935, Title V, au- 
thorized funds for the stimulation and support of 
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maternal and child /:ealth services, to be adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Title VI pro- 
vided funds for general public health services to 
be administered by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

2. The LaFollette-Bulwinkle Act of 1938 au- 
thorized a grant-in-aid program for the control of 
venereal diseases. 

g. The Selective Training and Service Act in 
1941, and the entry of the United States into 
World War II, resulted in substantial funds ad- 
ministrated by the U.S. Public Health Service for 
emergency health and sanitation activities, to pro- 
tect the armed forces in training and employees of 
war industries. 

4. Congress authorized funds in 1943 for an 
emergency maternity and infant care program for 
wives and infants of men in the lower four pay 
grades of the armed services, administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

5. The Public Health Service Act of 1944 au- 
thorized federal grants to states for tuberculosis 
control. Section 314 succeeded Title VI of the So- 
cial Security Act and increased the scope of federal 
participation in health programs. 

6. The National Mental Health Act of 1946 au- 
thorized funds to assist states in developing ade- 
quate mental health programs. Such funds were 
first appropriated in 1948 in the amount of $3.0 
million. 

7. The Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 
1946 initiated a national program of hospital and 
health center construction. 

8. Congress authorized $2.5 million in 1948 for 
grants to states by the U.S. Public Health Service 
for cancer control programs. 

g. The National Heart Act of 1948 authorized 
grants to the states for the development of com- 
munity heart disease programs. 

10. The Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 was 
designed to clean up the rivers of the country. 


Payments to states under grant-in-aid pro- 
grams increased from $8 million in 1937 to 
79 million available in 1949. Congress recog- 
nized the wide differences among states in 
their resources, and most allocations have 
been based on formulas which have taken into 
account (1) population, (2) the size of special 
health problems, and (3) financial need. In 
some instances a fourth factor, density of popu- 
lation, has been considered. Weights assigned 
to these factors have varied from time to time. 
The matching requirements of many fed- 
eral appropriations have helped to increase 
both state and local monies for public health 


purposes. Expenditures by state and_ local 
health departments increased from $11 million 
in 1935 to $93 million in 1948. In 1948, fed- 
eral funds constituted less than one-sixth of 
the expenditures of local health services. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has con- 
ducted many programs serving directly local 
population groups upon invitation from the 
states. These have included war emergency 
services and research programs such as X-ray 
surveys, malaria control, and dental services. 
The Public Health Service has lent to state 
and local health departments personnel to 
operate various programs. Often these pro- 
grams have been continued when federal sup- 
port was reduced or withdrawn. 

The traditional programs of communicable 
disease control, laboratory service, sanitation, 
maternal and child health, and vital statistics 
were developed in most states by 1935. Al- 
though these programs have been expanded 
and greatly strengthened since then, other pro- 
grams such as industrial hygiene, cancer con- 
trol, mental hygiene, nutrition, and hospital 
survey and construction activities have been 
almost, if not entirely, developments of the 
past ten years, stimulated in each instance by 
federal grants. 

The full-time personnel employed by full- 
time county and city-county health depart- 
ments and local health districts increased be- 
tween 1935 and 1947 from 3,435 to 11,439. 
Physicians increased about 33 per cent, nurses 
threefold, sanitarians and clerks fourfold, and 
other personnel about fivefold. State health 
departments planned to employ more than 
20,000 persons to conduct their expanded pro- 
grams in 1949. In spite of these increases, there 
are serious shortages of personnel, as described 
elsewhere in this article. 

The federal grant-in-aid programs have en- 
couraged state merit systems for personnel 
recruitment and management. In 1937, only 
g state health departments were under civil 
service; 8 additional states passed such legisla- 
tion during the first three years of the Social 
Security Act. In 1939, amendments to the act 
made such action mandatory if federal funds 
were to be used. In 19 states the merit system 
for health departments is administered by civil 
service commissions modeled after the U.S. 
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Civil Service Commission. In 25, the health 
departments in conjunction with one or more 
other divisions of the state government have 
set up a joint merit system agency with regu- 
lations modeled in general upon the Draft 
Rule for a Merit System of Personnel Adminis- 
tration, published in 1939 by the Social Se- 
curity Board. Four other state health depart- 
ments operate their own merit systems. 

Federal funds from the Children’s Bureau 
and the Public Health Service have been avail- 
able for training state and local health person- 
nel since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. In 1948, 37 states reported training pro- 
grams for new employees. About two-thirds of 
the states conducted in-service programs for 
regular employees.’ + 5 


Local Health Services 


HE local health department is the basic 
‘lL edeiaabes agency for most public 
health services. In 1915 only 14 counties in the 
United States had health departments adminis- 
tered by persons serving on a full-time basis. 
This number gradually increased to 486 in 
1935; 124 others were included in local multi- 
county units and 152 in state supervised dis- 


tricts under full-time directors. This develop- 
ment was encouraged largely by grants from 
foundations and private agencies, although 
some federal funds were used. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 and World 
War II stimulated rapid growth of local health 
units. In 1949 there were 1,291 full-time health 


departments providing services for 1,648 
counties and 273 cities; there were 51 state 
districts. They served about 106 million per- 
sons, or three-fourths of the total population. 
The largest increase was in health districts, 
combining one or more counties and/or cities. 
In 1935 there were fewer than 50 districts; in 
1948, there were 261 districts serving 659 
counties. 

The range of coverage in the states is ex- 
treme, however. Vermont has no coverage; 
in Iowa only 1.5 per cent of the population is 
covered and in Utah, 4.5 per cent. California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee serve more than go per 
cent of their population with full-time local 
health units and Maryland, Delaware, South 


Carolina, Alabama, and New Mexico serve 
100 per cent. 

The subcommittee on local health units of 
the American Public Health Association in 
1945 published its classic report Local Health 
Units for the Nation which included an analy- 
sis of each state.® The subcommittee noted that 
there were about 38,000 local units of govern- 
ment including 3,070 counties in 48 states; it 
suggested that 1,197 local health departments 
could serve the entire United States adequately 
and efficiently. These units would include 318 
single county units, 821 multi-county units, 
36 county-district units, and 22 city units. It 
declared that with few exceptions a popula- 
tion of 50,000 persons is the minimum that can 
support full-time health services meeting mini- 
mum standards. 

The subcommittee defined the basic mini- 
mum functions of local health units to in- 
clude (1) vital statistics, (2) communicable 
disease control, (3) laboratory services, (4) en- 
vironmental sanitation, (5) maternal and 
child health, and (6) health education. It 
recommended as the minimum staffing pat- 
tern for a health unit serving 50,000 persons 
1 physician; 10 public health nurses, 1 of 
supervisory grade; 1 sanitary engineer (pro- 
fessional); 1 sanitarian (nonprofessional); 3 
clerks; and part-time physicians for clinic, con- 
sultation, and advisory services. Many persons 
would add one full-time consultant in health 
education. It is estimated that only 5 per cent 
of the population is served by health depart- 
ments meeting these standards.® 

The cost for a program meeting adequate 
minimum standards was estimated at $1.00 
per capita. A comparable figure today is $1.50 
to $2.00. The subcommittee found that the 
average per capita expenditure for local 
health services for the entire United States was 
$0.61. The per capita expenditure for public 
health in areas of 41 states serving 92 million 
persons through full-time local health depart- 
ments was $0.88 in 1948. Seven states, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin, re- 
ported more than $1.00 per capita, but none as 
much as $1.50. 

Local Health Units for the Nation has had a 
tremendous impact. In 1946, at the National 
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Conference on Local Health Units, in Ann 
Arbor, state health officials, teachers, and stu- 
dents of public health urged the American 
Public Health Association to promote with all 
possible vigor the formation of local health 
units.’ In 1947 the Princeton Conference laid 
the groundwork for a national program to sell 
adequate local health services to the nation.® 
It was attended by 100 delegates of 65 volun- 
tary agencies representing 50,000 local farm, 
labor, school, and family organizations. ‘The 
National Health Council was asked to carry 
on the program, and during the next two years 
sponsored regional conferences in Indiana, 
Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

As a result of these efforts significant prog- 
ress has been made. Only 6 states, lowa, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, 
and Wyoming are without mandatory or per- 
missive county or district health legislation, ex- 
clusive of New England states which do not 
have a county form of government. In some 
instances, amendments are needed to make the 
laws completely workable. In New England, 
where cooperative action among the towns 
has been difficult to secure, Massachusetts has 
recently enacted legislation providing for the 
union of towns for local health services.® 

As this is written (March, 1950) legislation 
is pending before Congress which has much 
support and which, if enacted, will provide 
federal funds to stimulate and support local 
health services. 

The standard reference book on local health 
administration has recently been revised, and 
the Committee on Administrative Practice of 
the American Public Health Association has 
redefined the services and responsibilities of 
local health units.’° In the draft of a proposed 
official statement of the association, their basic 
functions are listed as follows: 


1. Recording and analysis of health data. 

2. Supervision and regulation (including en- 
vironmental sanitation, inspection of hospitals and 
nursing homes, the licensing function, etc.). 

g. Administration of personal health services 
(including immunization; fluorides to prevent 
dental caries; child health conferences; case finding 
surveys; diagnostic aids for physicians, such as lab- 
oratory services and consultation clinics; diagnostic 
and treatment clinics for venereal disease, tubercu- 
losis, mental hygiene, chronic disease control, etc.). 


4. Operation of health facilities, such as hospi- 
tals, clinics, and health centers. 

5. Coordination of community health activities 
and resources. 


The statement covers general principles of 
health department organization and staff and 
relationship to state and federal agencies. 


Appraisal Procedures 


— for evaluating public health prac- 
tices have been refined in the last fifteen 
years. By 1935 the Committee on Administra- 
tive Practice of the American Public Health 
Association had developed an appraisal form 
for urban and rural local health units. Stand- 
ards have since been consolidated into an im- 
proved simplified schedule. Within the last few 
years a sanitation evaluation schedule has been 
developed for trial use." 

In 1943, the National Health Honor Roll, 
successor to the Health Conservation Contests 
sponsored by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
was discontinued, since it was deemed to have 
served its purpose of making communities 
conscious of their public health organizations 
and problems. In its place, Health Practice 
Indices’? was prepared. The 1946 revision of 
the Indices summarized health practices in 
276 communities in 34 states, as revealed by 
completed health evaluation schedules. The 
data provide a broad picture of health prac- 
tices across the country. The schedules are use- 
ful for appraisal of problems and programs, 
for budget making, for preparation of annual 
reports, and for community health education 
activities. 


Maternal and Child Health 


erty 1912 and 1920, 32 states had estab- 
lished divisions or bureaus of child hy- 
giene. An additional 15 states created agencies 
immediately following the passage of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act in 1921, and 45 states 
submitted programs to the federal govern- 
ment for grant-in-aid funds authorized by the 
act. After its termination in 1929, maternal 
and child health activities were reduced or 
discontinued until by 1935 only 23 states had 
significant programs. 
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Under Title V of the Social Security Act, 
the Children’s Bureau was given the adminis- 
trative responsibility for three grant-in-aid 
programs designed to improve and exiend 
services for mothers and children: (1) ma- 
ternal and child health, (2) crippled children, 
and (3) child welfare services. Appropriations 
for these programs have increased from $8,150,- 
000 to $22,000,000 in 1946. Within ten months 
after funds became available under the Social 
Security Act in 1936, all 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii had sub- 
mitted plans and qualified for grants. 

In all states, the administration of the ma- 
ternal and child health programs is under 
state health departments; however, 10 depart- 
ments of welfare, 4 of education, 3 state uni- 
versity medical schools or hospitals, and 5 
commissions administer the crippled children’s 
program. The Children’s Bureau has as a 
stated objective the transfer of crippled chil- 
dren’s programs to state health departments. 

Originally the concept of a crippled child 
was limited largely to orthopedic conditions, 
but this has broadened. Any medical condition 
handicapping a child may be included if 
funds and medical resources are available. By 
1946, 20 states had programs for cerebral palsy. 
Five states have programs for children with 
hearing defects, and 20 states make provision 
for surgical correction of visual impairment. 
In 1950, 36 states wish to develop or expand 
programs for rheumatic fever; 33 for cerebral 
palsy; 9 for epilepsy; and 10 for children hard 
of hearing. 

In spite of this progress, the Children’s 
Bureau calls attention to gaps in services. No 
nationwide plan has yet been made to provide 
medical care for the 1,145,000 children on 
whose behalf public assistance is being re- 
ceived under aid-to-dependent children pro- 
grams, or for 553,000 children receiving bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams. Equal services for minority groups, 
especially Negroes, are not yet available. Mi- 
grants’ children receive inadequate care. Little 
progress has been made in improving school 
health services. In 1948, 22,000 crippled chil- 
dren were on waiting lists for services because 
of insufficient funds.'*. 1. 15 


The EMIC Program 


TT" Emergency M ‘ternity and Infant Care 
program,'* under which the wives and in- 
fants of service men in the lower four pay 
grades received care, began in August 1941, 
and quickly grew to a huge national program 
administered through the state health depart- 
ments with unmatched federal grant-in-aid 
funds. Intended only as a war emergency pro- 
gram, EMIC was terminated June go, 1949. 
Between March 1943 and May 1, 1948, care 
was authorized for 1,222,500 maternity cases 
and 230,000 infant cases. The total grant of 
funds by Congress was $126,922,316. 


American Academy of Pediatrics Study 


HE American Academy of Pediatrics, with 
Tae active cooperation of the Children’s 
Bureau and the U.S. Public Health Service, 
recently made a comprehensive nationwide 
survey of child health services and pediatric 
education.” The survey, planned and carried 
out by physicians, involved hundreds of doc- 
tors in every state of the nation. The report, 
published in 1949, describes shortages of doc- 
tors, hospitals, and medical facilities and serv- 
ices, particularly in the rural areas, and inade- 
quacies in the pediatric education of many 
general practitioners and medical students. It 
made no recommendations, but the Academy's 
Committee for the Improvement of Child 
Health will develop recommendations and a 
plan for action. Each state chapter of the 
Academy is preparing or has prepared reports 
and formulated recommendations. 


School Health Programs 


5 yon quality of school health services has in 
general been poor, and rivalry exists in 
some areas between health and education de- 
partments as to which agency should adminis- 
ter programs. In general, it is felt that health 
education activities should be the primary 
responsibility of the schools and health serv- 
ices of the health department. 

The National Committee on School Health 
Policies was formed in 1945 with representa- 
tives from all professional groups concerned 
with health in schools. This committee pub- 
lished Suggested School Health Policies}*® 
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covering health and safety, health services, 
physical education, the handicapped child, and 
qualifications of school health personnel. The 
report recommends the establishment of school 
health councils so that all concerned may co- 
operate in the formulation and operation of 
programs. 

The school lunch program, begun during 
the depression to utilize surplus food products, 
continues with federal aid which for the cur- 
rent year exceeds $80,000,000. 

A bill authorizing federal grants-in-aid for 
school health services was introduced in the 
Eighty-first Congress, but has not yet been 
acted upon. 


Dental Health 


Tupizs by the U.S. Public Health Service 

have indicated that dental caries in chil- 
dren may be reduced as much as 40 per cent 
by the topical application of 2 per cent sodium 
fluoride.’* This procedure is rapidly being in- 
corporated in school and public health dental 
programs. There is no evidence that fluorides 
in mouth washes or ingested in tablets are 
beneficial. 

Fluorine is being added to the water supply 
of several communities where the natural con- 
centration is low in the hope that it will pre- 
vent dental caries. Years of observation will be 
required to prove the value of this proce- 
dure.”°. 21, 22 Its value is suggested by the ob- 
servation that where one part per million or 
more of fluorine is sound in natural domestic 
water, dental caries is much less prevalent 
than where smaller amounts of fluorine are 
found. 

Because personnel to treat the vast number 
of accumulated dental defects in the popula- 
tion is inadequate, public health dental pro- 
grams focus on children. By the topical ap- 
plication of fluorine and treatment of annual 
increments of decay it is hoped eventually to 
secure a population relatively free from dental 
defects. 

Dental hygiene programs are in operation in 
almost all states. In 1935, only 18 states in- 
cluded this activity; by 1948, 44 states had 
programs. State health department expendi- 
tures for dental programs have increased from 
$37,097 in 1930 to more than $1.5 million 


budgeted in 1948. In addition, an unknown 
sum is spent by local communities for dental 
programs. 

In 1948, Congress passed the Dental Re- 
search Act which authorizes $2 million for a 
National Institute of Dental Research within 
the U.S. Public Health Service. An extensive 
research program was authorized, but no 
grants-in-aid were provided for state control 
programs. The Public Health Service has al- 
located $1 million to conduct sodium fluoride 
demonstration programs in the states. In 1949, 
there were 37 demonstration units operated 
in 42 states and 243 communities. Many com- 
munities have established continuing pro- 
grams which they finance and operate. 


Venereal Disease Control 


ENEREAL disease control programs grew 
Viapiaty after 1938, stimulated by federal 
grant-in-aid funds. They were aided by new 
treatment methods and by public education ac- 
complished after the prudish barriers were 
broken which forbade the words “syphilis” 
and “gonorrhea” to appear in the press or on 
the air. Prostitution was suppressed fairly ef- 
fectively during the war, and only occasionally 
was federal intervention necessary through the 
use of the May Act.?8 

Penicillin has become the treatment of 
choice for most cases of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Patients complete treatment with the new 
short schedules, and health departments can 
expend major effort on case finding rather than 
case holding.** 

Certain patients become reinfected fre- 
quently and by their promiscuous habits in- 
fect many persons. Attention is being directed 
to the identification and treatment of psychi- 
atric and social factors which result in this 
behavior pattern. Only a beginning in this 
field has been made and its ultimate possibili- 
ties are not known.5 

Infectious venereal disease patients are fre- 
quently hospitalized in rapid treatment cen- 
ters which were developed either as separate 
facilities or in general hospitals by the U.S. 
Public Health Service during the war. With 
recent developments in therapy, hospital care 
is not often essential; but it has advantages for 
research, for case finding studies, and for 
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social case work. These facilities in 42 states 
were recently transferred to the states. In some 
instances where their operation was not rela- 
tively economical they were discontinued. 

Several large-scale community case finding 
and education programs have been conducted. 
Federal aid was given to 12 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Alaska for this purpose in 
1948. Alabama passed a law requiring a blood 
test of all persons between the ages of 15 and 
50 when offered by the state health depart- 
ment. Good compliance was secured in the 
initial counties where the program was con- 
ducted.?6 

As of 1948 the number of states requiring 
premarital and prenatal blood tests were 36 
and 38 respectively.?? 

An evaluation in 1938-39 of state public 
health laboratory work by the U.S. Public 
Health Service showed much inaccurate work. 
As a result of training programs for laboratory 
personnel and the stimulus of reevaluation sur- 
veys, the quality of state laboratory work has 
been raised to acceptable standards. In turn, 
the states have evaluated the work of local 
laboratories and in many instances require a 
license for certain procedures including blood 
tests for syphilis. 


Tuberculosis Control 


ITH the stimulus of the federal grant-in- 
Wiia program, technological advances in 
X-ray equipment, and the antibiotics, much 
progress in tuberculosis control has been made. 
By 1946, all states had active tuberculosis pro- 
grams. They have been dispersed among vari- 
ous agencies of state government, however, and 
frequently coordination has been poor 

The perfection of miniature X-ray films and 
machines stimulated mass X-ray surveys. Cost 
of a single film has been reduced to about 
$0.05, and there are now machines which will 
take up to 500 films a day. The most produc- 
tive groups to X-ray for tuberculosis case find- 
ing are routine admissions to general hospitals 
and the inmates and employees of mental hos- 
pitals. Industrial and community X-ray sur- 
veys are popular.”8 

Streptomycin, while not a panacea, is of 
value in the sanitorium treatment of selected 
cases of tuberculosis. BCG vaccine for the pre- 


venuon of tuberculosis is being widely used in 
Europe where the postwar tuberculosis rates 
have been high. Its routine use is not consid- 
ered advisable in the United States, but it may 
have a limited place with certain groups 
heavily exposed to the disease.® It is being 
used in Alaska and among the American In- 
dians. 

The value and need for more and better 
social and rehabilitation services in tubercu- 
losis programs and tuberculosis sanitaria are 
being recognized, and in many places these 
services are being stwengthened.*° 


Accident Prevention 
CCIDENTS are being recognized increasingly 
A as a major problem demanding the atten- 
tion of the health department, and several de- 
partments have developed programs. These are 
based on epidemiological studies of accidents 
which define the problem and identify environ- 
mental hazards which need correction. Sani- 
tary inspectors and nurses do preventive work 
in the course of home visiting.*?: *?. 83 Health 
department accident prevention programs re- 
quire coordination with police departments, 
safety councils, industries, building inspection 

departments, and other agencies. 


Cancer, Heart Disease, Diabetes, and the 
Chronic Diseases 


ITH success in controlling communicable 
Wy aicsnn and with the aging of the popu- 
lation, the chronic diseases have become per- 
haps the nation’s major public health problem. 
Official interest in chronic disease is of com- 
paratively recent origin. A few states, notably 
Massachusetts, developed cancer programs and 
facilities in the 1930's and the National Cancer 
Institute for research was established in the 
U.S. Public Health Service in 1937. Federal 
grant-in-aid funds to encourage states to de- 
velop state and community cancer programs 
were made available in 1947 and all states now 
conduct cancer programs. The National Heart 
Institute and a federal grant-in-aid program 
for heart disease was authorized in 1948. State 
and local heart programs are now being or- 
ganized, and projects in 8 states received fed- 
eral grants in 1949. Diabetes case finding pro- 
grams have been demonstrated by the Public 
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Health Service, but no national program has 
been authorized by Congress.™: *° 

In cancer control programs diagnostic clinics 
and laboratory and consultation services are 
being provided, and facilities and services are 
being developed for rehabilitation and insti- 
tutional and home care. Cancer detection cen- 
ters and tumor clinics are well established in 
most states. Cancer registeries, as a tool for 
measuring the problem and progress, are used 
in many state health departments. Some states 
require by law the reporting of cancer cases 
by physicians; others depend on reports from 
state subsidized hospitals and clinics. The 
American Cancer Society, working in close co- 
operation with official agencies, is taking lead- 
ership in public education. A large part of the 
federal money and much voluntary money is 
going for basic research and the training of 
personnel.**. 31 Heart disease programs and 
those for other chronic diseases will follow 
similar patterns in all probability. 

There are now screening examinations use- 
ful in case finding programs for syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, heart disease, diabetes, and 
glaucoma. Simple visual and hearing tests are 
also available. It has been proposed that in 
community case finding programs all of these 
tests be used together in a single multiphasic 
screening examination.** The practicability of 
this approach has been demonstrated, and it is 
probable that such programs will increase. It 
has been estimated that at least one defect will 
be found in more than 50 per cent of all adults 
going through a screening procedure. 

The services and facilities for the chronically 
ill and disabled have been overtaxed in most 
communities, and the care provided for the 
chronically ill has often been of deplorable 
quality. The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Association, and 
the American Medical Association through a 
joint committee have studied the chronic dis- 
ease problem and developed basic principles 
for meeting it.8° The committee statement is 
shaping the character of much state and local 
planning. It emphasizes the need for research 
in the medical and social sciences and in ad- 
ministration, for prevention and for adequate 
medical care. It declares that medical care for 


the chronically ill should be integrated with 
the regular medical services of the community. 
The need for quality hospital, nursing home, 
and home care services and for coordinated 
community and regional programs providing 
complete services is emphasized. 

Programs for rehabilitating the chronically 
ill have been stimulated by the dramatic re- 
sults achieved with disabled veterans. The fed- 
eral-state vocational rehabilitation programs 
which have been limited largely to patients 
who could be made employable are now ex- 
panding. It is now recognized that many who 
cannot be made employable can be improved 
enough to care for their own basic needs of 
living, thus reducing the amount of nursing 
and institutional care required.4% 4! Ade- 
quately staffed and equipped rehabilitation 
centers, now few in number, should increase in 
the coming years. 

To provide a focus for national planning, 
the Commission on Chronic Illness was estab- 
lished in 1949 as an outgrowth of the National 
Health Assembly.*? 

Home care has become significant in modern 
chronic disease programs but is applicable to 
other medical care programs. The best known 
program is that of the Montefiore Hospital in 
New York City. Operated by the hospital, the 
program integrates services of physicians, visit- 
ing nurses, housekeepers, and other com- 
munity resources for the chronically ill. The 
cost per patient day is about one-fourth that 
of hospital care for the same patients.* 4 The 
city hospitals of New York and Gallinger Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C.; have recently inaugu- 
rated similar programs.*® 


Mental Hygiene 


EW knowledge in the basic sciences of be- 

havior and human emotions, as reflected 
in modern dynamic psychiatry, has provided 
useful tools for attacking the mental hygiene 
problem. In 1935, only 1 state health depart- 
ment had a mental hygiene program; in 1946, 
only 7. Most programs were carried by private 
or voluntary agencies. In 1946, the National 
Mental Health Act was passed providing funds 
for basic research and for training personnel. 
It authored $3 million for mental hygiene 
grants to the states. By 1949, 42 states and 
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all territories have established programs with 
federal funds. In 28 states the program is in 
the health department, in 20 in the department 
of welfare or other state agency. Owing to the 
acute shortage of psychiatrists, clinic expan- 
sion will be slow. The Commonwealth Fund 
has demonstrated the practicability of teaching 
physicians and public health workers through 
short training programs to recognize and 
handle problems within their competence.*": ** 


Blood 


fa widespread use of blood was accelerated 
by the war. The Office of Civilian Defense 
stimulated the development of blood and 
plasma banks in hospitals; research made pos- 
sible increased clinical uses; the Red Cross and 
pharmaceutical laboratories demonstrated that 
blood can be collected and processed in quan- 
tity. 

Public health authorities are concerned be- 
cause the large number of transfusions in- 
creases the hazard of disease transmission, be- 
cause blood products, especially gamma globu- 
lin, are useful in the prevention of certain com- 
municable diseases, and because it is important 
to make blood products available to all who 
need them.*® 

The American Red Cross is collecting and 
distributing blood in areas where the medical 
profession will cooperate and facilities can be 
obtained.® Blood in excess of immediate needs 
is fractionated by hospital, state, or commercial 
laboratories. Mobile units serve as blood col- 
lection centers. As of October 1949, there were 
30 regional programs supplying 1,400 hospitals 
and 80 clinics in 35 states. 


Environmental Sanitation 


HE U.S. Public Health Service in 1948 pub- 

lished the results of a nationwide inven- 
tory of sanitation needs, useful for immediate 
and long-term planning.®': ©? In spite of prog- 
ress, in 1947 there were over 9,000 communities 
which needed sewerage systems and 33 million 
rural persons who lacked satisfactory disposal 
methods of even the simplest type. Some 70 
million persons in 8,300 communities needed 
modern facilities for collecting and disposing 
of garbage and municipal refuse. Almost 6,000 


communities had no public water system. Al- 
though many cities require pasteurization of 
milk, there were nearly 500 areas in 1944 that 
were large enough to justify economically a 
pasteurizing plant but were without one. 

The National Sanitation Foundation®* was 
established a few years ago with headquarters 
at the University of Michigan School of Public 
Health primarily to conduct basic research in 
the sanitation of restaurants and food handling 
establishments and to afford a common meet- 
ing place for public health officials and the in- 
dustry. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has devel- 
oped a recommended milk ordinance and 
restaurant standards, ® and these have been 
adopted in an increasing number of communi- 
ties. In 1947 the milk ordinance was in effect 
in jurisdictions that included 36 million per- 
sons and the restaurant standards in jurisdic- 
tions that included over 64 million persons. 

Regulations requiring periodic medical ex- 
aminations of food handlers have been found 
administratively impossible to enforce and, in 
terms of results secured, prohibitively expen- 
sive. Instead, health departments are develop- 
ing educational programs for food hand- 
lers.56 57 With the cooperation of manage- 
ment it has been possible to secure the at- 
tendance of a high percentage of food handlers 
at formal teaching programs where proper 
methods of food sanitation are demonstrated 
and explained. 

To control typhus and other rat-borne dis- 
eases, and to minimize the economic loss 
caused by rodents, the Public Health Service 
in cooperation with state and city health de- 
partments, especially in the South, has devel- 
oped rat control programs and a model ordi- 
nance to accompany such programs."* 

The malaria problem loomed as a potential 
hazard to troops and workers in training camps 
and industries in the South during World War 
LI. As part of the emergency health and sanita- 
tion program of the Public Health Service, 
malaria control programs were undertaken 
around military posts and essential industries. 
Malaria control has been an integral part of 
the TVA program from the beginning. These 
measures contributed to the downward trend 
of malaria which had been manifest for many 
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years. The disease is now of comparatively 
minor importance in the United States as a 
cause of morbidity and mortality, and its eradi- 
cation appears probable if present social and 
economic conditions prevail and control meas- 
ures are continued.®® As the U.S. Public Health 
Service has restricted its malaria control activi- 
ties because of reduced appropriations, the 
states have taken over many of the projects. 

Public health problems of great potential 
significance are emerging from the use of 
radio-active isotopes in research and therapy 
and in national defense. 


Atmospheric Pollution 


HERE has been a revival of interest in the 
‘Fone of atmospheric pollution. Some 
cities have attempted smoke control programs 
with some success for a number of years. The 
Donora, Pennsylvania, smog episode of 1949, 
which caused 20 deaths and illness of 5,910 
persons—43 per cent of the entire population— 
demonstrated that industrial atmospheric 
wastes are potentially dangerous." As a result, 
a number of communities have requested the 
U.S. Public Health Service to study their at- 
mospheric pollution and recommend control 
measures. 

The prevention of respiratory infections and 
diseases such as measles, chicken pox, and 
mumps by treating the air of schoolrooms and 
hospitals with ultraviolet light or glycol vapors 
has been demonstrated. There are a number 
of technical problems to be solved, as well as 
studies required to evaluate the procedures, 
before such methods can be recommended for 
general use.®? 


Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Medicine 


ORLD War I gave the first real impetus to 
W industrial hygiene, yet by 1932 only 4 
states had special programs. By 1937, 17 states 
had such services. World War II greatly stimu- 
lated the demand and need for services, and in 
1948 programs were functioning in 44 state 
health departments, 2 state labor departments, 
the District of Columbia, 1 county, 7 cities, 
and g territories. Grants for this purpose are 
made to the states by the U.S. Public Health 


Service from funds for general public health 
purposes. 

The state industrial hygiene divisions are in 
a position to develop codes or regulations for 
control of occupational health hazards and to 
make inspections required for enforcement. 
The approach to industry is basically educa- 
tional, however, through consultation services 
and environmental studies. Occupational dis- 
eases have been made reportable in a number 
of states. 

Modern programs in industry include pre- 
employment examinations for job placement, 
periodic physical examinations and health 
counseling, first aid, and accident prevention. 
Medical care programs for the employee, and 
sometimes for his family, are becoming more 
prevalent. Training programs in occupational 
medicine have been developed in a number of 
schools in recent years.®8 


Stream Pollution 


HE nation’s streams have steadily deterio- 
Saas with pollution by sewage and indus- 
trial wastes. The Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1948 was the first specific federal legislation 
aimed at cleaning up our rivers. Congress au- 
thorized grants-in-aid to interstate water pol- 
lution control agencies, states, and municipali- 
ties through the U.S. Public Health Service for 
studies, research, and surveys; and grants and 
loans on a matching basis through the Federal 
Works Agency for preparation of plans and 
specifications and construction of control proj- 
ects. The Public Health Service has established 
5 river basin offices for the program, and has 
plans for 9 more. 

In the meantime, serious shortages in water 
supplies of many municipalities have focused 
attention on the need to conserve the nation’s 
water resources.*4 


Public Health Aspects of Housing 


NATIONAL housing program began with the 
A U.S. Housing Authority in 1937, but was 
soon blocked by concerted opposition in the 
name of private enterprise. Its next real im- 
petus came with the passage of the Housing 
Act of 1949, which authorized slum clearance 
and community redevelopment, low-rent pub- 
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lic housing, loans and financial assistance of 
various sorts, housing research, and a decen- 
nial census of housing. 

In 1939, the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation published go basic principles of health- 
ful housing.® The committee then developed 
and tested an appraisal method for healthful 
housing which permits health departments to 
evaluate not only dwelling units and buildings 
but also city blocks and neighborhoods.®* The 
committee has recently published Planning the 
Neighborhood and will soon publish Planning 
the Home for Occupancy and a volume on con- 
struction and equipment of houses.** 

Baltimore, Los Angeles, Memphis, and Mil- 
waukee are among the cities which have devel- 
oped good health department housing pro- 
grams. These programs include the prepara- 
tion of modern housing standards and codes, 
housing inspection, and vigorous law enforce- 
ment resulting in the demolition and abandon- 
ment of some of the worst structures and im- 
provement of others.®* 


Hospital Care 


Y 1940, in spite of little hospital construc- 
B tion in the preceding decade, the nation 
had a vast hospital plant but no hospital sys- 
tem. The Commonwealth Fund and Duke 
Foundation had found that small hospitals, 
especially in rural areas, usually could not 
maintain a high quality of care without aid. 
The Bingham Associates, operating from Tufts 
Medical School and Pratt Diagnostic Hospital 
in Boston, had shown how, through a regional 
plan based on a medical school, hospitals in 
Maine and western Massachusetts could secure 
good laboratory, X-ray, consultation, and di- 
agnostic services and educational and training 
services for professional and technical person- 
nel. Similar programs in Michigan, with the 
help of Kellogg Foundation, and more re- 
cently in Rochester, New York, and elsewhere 
have provided more experience with regional 
hospital plans.® 

The Commission on Hospital Care, estab- 
lished in 1943 with financial support from 
foundations and technical help from the U.S. 
Public Health Service, studied the nation’s 


hospital resources and problems and in 1947 
published a challenging report."® The commis- 
sion pointed to the need for more hospital 
beds, particularly in rural areas, and declared 
one-fourth of existing beds in need of replace- 
ment. It urged general hospitals, integrated 
with health departments," to become the focus 
of community health services. They would 
provide facilities for all kinds of patients, in- 
cluding those with tuberculosis and communi- 
cable diseases; those with psychiatric problems 
requiring diagnosis and short-term care; and 
those with chronic diseases in need of rehabili- 
tation. The commission and later the Public 
Health Service spelled out the concept of a 
regional network of coordinated hospitals with 
a medical school and base hospital linked to 
intermediate and rural hospitals and rural 
health stations, thus facilitating the flow of 
patients with difficult problems to larger cen- 
ters and diffusion of educational, administra- 
tive, and service activities throughout th 

region.?? ; 

In 1946, Congress enacted the federal Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act which au- 
thorized grants to finance state surveys and 
plan integrated hospital and health center de- 
velopments, indicating priorities."* In addi- 
tion, Congress authorized federal contractual 
obligations for $75 million a year for five fiscal 
years beginning with 1947 for hospital and 
health center construction. States were re- 
quired to match federal funds two to one with 
state and local money. 

In 1949 Congress enacted amendments 
which extended the program to June 30, 1955, 
authorized an annual appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 beginning June 30, 1950, increased the 
federal share of the cost of projects, and au- 
thorized $1,200,000 annually for the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to conduct and make grants 
for the conduct of research, experiments, and 
demonstrations relating to the effective devel- 
opment, utilization, and coordination of hos- 
pital services, facilities, and resources. This 
latest provision is to encourage the develop- 
ment of regional hospital programs. 

The act specified that federal aid may not be 
used to build general hospitals in excess of 4.5 
beds per 1,000 population; mental hospitals 
in excess of 5.0 beds per 1,000; chronic disease 
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facilities in excess of 2.0 beds per 1,000; tuber- 
culosis hospitals in excess of 2.5 beds per aver- 
age annual tuberculosis death (1940-44); pub- 
lic health centers in excess of 1.0 per 30,000 
population except in states with a sparse popu- 
lation where 1.0 per 20,000 population may be 
built. 

By December 31, 1948 all states but Nevada 
had completed their hospital surveys. Avail- 
able acceptable beds were found as follows: in 
general hospitals 2.8 per 1,000 population, for 
patients with mental disease 2.7, chronic dis- 
ease 0.2, and tuberculosis 1.17 per average an- 
nual tuberculosis death. No state was found 
to have all the beds needed to meet the stand- 
ard for general hospitals or for the chronically 
ill. Only Vermont reported more mental hos- 
pital beds, and only Connecticut, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota more tuberculosis beds than 
the standard. Eight states reported no health 
centers and only Rhode Island reported no 
need for additional centers. Of the 594 general 
hospital service areas defined in state plans, 25, 
per cent had no acceptable existing hospital 
beds. Nearly 10 million persons live in these 
areas. 

Upon completion of the program, as visual- 
ized in the state plans, there will be 652,611 
general hospital beds distributed in 6,040 hos- 
pitals with an average bed capacity of 108. 
There will be 1,836 health centers in contrast 
to the existing 479. As of May 31, 1949, some 
792 hospital construction projects had initial 
approval and 387 final approval.?* The proj- 
ects averaged 49 beds each, and only one-eighth 
had as many as 100 beds. Seventy per cent were 
located in towns of less than 5,000 persons. 
Fifty-six per cent were for publicly owned 
facilities. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
is administered in most states by health de- 
partments, although special commissions or 
other agencies have been designated in a few 
states. 

Because the act requires that federally aided 
hospitals must meet certain standards of con- 
struction and operation, states have rapidly 
developed programs of hospital inspection and 
licensing. In some instances programs are lim- 
ited to hospitals which have received federal 
aid; usually they apply to all hospitals.” 


The financial crisis which has faced hospitals 
has caused governments to increase payments 
for the care of public charges. Usually govern- 
ments have paid only ward rates, which gen- 
erally have not approached the cost of care. In 
some areas full cost is now paid; in others, the 
trend is toward payment of full cost. These 
payments are forcing hospitals into better and 
more standardized cost accounting procedures. 


Medical Care Administration 


INCE 1939, when Senator Wagner introduced 
S his compulsory health insurance bill into 
Congress, public attention has been focused on 
this controversial issue. It was not until Presi- 
dent Truman endorsed compulsory health in- 
surance and was reelected in 1948, however, 
that prospects for its enactment seemed at all 
favorable. Recent vigorous opposition by the 
American Medical Association has made en- 
actment of such legislation in the near future 
unlikely. 

The provision of adequate medical care for 
the American people is much broader than 
providing an insurance mechanism for meet- 
ing the costs of illness. The American Public 
Health Association in its statement “Medical 
Care in a National Health Program,’’’® issued 
in 1944, emphasized also the deficiencies in 
facilities and in the numbers and distribution 
of personnel required to provide and adminis- 
ter services. It stressed the need for comprehen- 
sive services, including prevention, and adap- 
tation of administrative methods to differing 
local conditions. Recommendations were made 
calling for state planning, federal funds for 
construction of facilities, administration and 
organization of services, coordination of health 
agencies, training of personnel, and research. 

The Subcommittee on Medical Care of the 
American Public Health Association in 1949 
defined principles which are essential for medi- 
cal care in a national health program."? The 
statement deals with professional personnel, 
facilities, and services; their organization, 
financing, and administration. 

While controversy over compulsory health 
insurance has been carried on with growing 
intensity, voluntary hospital medical care and 
insurance have grown rapidly. 7® 80, 81 
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Disability Insurance and Workmens’ 
Compensation 


MPARATIVELY unnoticed, disability insur- 

ance legislation has been enacted by sev- 
eral states—Rhode Island in 1942, California 
in 1946, New Jersey in 1948, New York and 
Washington in 1949.** In New Jersey, the state 
health department is responsible for certifying 
disability. 

Mississippi in 1948 became the last state in 
the union to enact a workmens’ compensation 
law, culminating a movement which began in 
1911 in Wisconsin. 


Federal Medical Care Programs 


HE Hoover report on Reorganization of 
Trederal Medical Activities points out that 
“the Federal Government is attempting to give 
varying degrees of direct medical care to 24 
million beneficiaries—about one-sixth of the 
Nation. . . . Over 40 Government agencies 
render Federal medical services. In this fiscal 
year they plan to spend nearly $2 billion, 
about 10 times the amount spent in 1940. . . . 
Over 85 percent of the total expenditures 
during the last fiscal year was for direct medi- 
cal care. The rest went for public health, re- 
search activities, training, and administration. 
Expenditures for research were less than 4 per- 
cent of the total.’ 

Some of these programs are significant for 
their administrative patterns and the experi- 
ence gained. Perhaps most notable are the vo- 
cational rehabilitation, veterans’, crippled chil- 
dren's, and emergency maternity and infant 
care programs. 

The Veterans’ Administration program has 
significant new features: the home town pro- 
gram under which veterans can obtain care 
from private physicians paid for by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the affiliation of 
veterans’ hospitals with medical schools which 
has improved the quality of medical care in 
these hospitals.** 

The Children’s Bureau through the crippled 
children’s and EMIC programs has developed 
policies influential in shaping a philosophy of 
medical care administration by government.?® 
It has recommended that the agency adminis- 
tering service should determine eligibility for 


service. It has opposed a means test and resi- 
dence requirements and insisted that social 
need is the only valid criterion of eligibility. 
When a patient is accepted for medical care 
under a Children’s Bureau program he receives 
complete care, not care relevant to the present- 
ing condition only. Because the Children’s 
Bureau has insisted that hospital and other 
facilities must meet minimum requirements of 
staffing, equipment, and environmental safety, 
inspection and licensing of these facilities by 
the state health departments have been greatly 
stimulated. The bureau developed for the 
EMIC program formulas by which hospitals 
were paid full costs of care, starting a similar 
movement for other agencies of government. 
Physicians and hospitals were paid in full di- 
rectly by the state health departments and no 
additional charges could be made to the 
patient. 


Medical Care for the Indigent 


onc the 1930's, there has been a trend 
toward administration of local medical 
care programs for the indigent by qualified 
full-time persons appointed on the basis of 
merit. In most places these developments have 
occurred in welfare departments; health de- 
partments have rarely assumed this responsi- 
bility. 

The American Public Health Association 
in a statement in 1944 indicated that public 
health agencies should carry major responsi- 
bilities in administering the health services of 
the future.77 There is a growing belief that 
only by combining public health and medical 
care administration can preventive and cura- 
tive medicine be integrated. 

Maryland in 1945 pioneered with a medical 
care program for the indigent administered by 
the State Health Department through county 
full-time units.*® In 1948 the health depart- 
ment of Baltimore started its medical care 
program, with the services of practicing physi- 
cians and hospitals integrated in a unique 
manner.** Eligible persons receive an initial 
examination, whether sick or not, at a hospital 
clinic, thus introducing preventive medicine. 
Although cared for by their private physicians 
in illnesses, the clinic is available for diagnos- 
tic and consultation assistance and the hos- 
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pital for care when needed. Physicians and 
hospitals are paid on a capitation basis, in- 
stead of on the traditional fee for service basis. 
These programs, within the limitation of 
funds, also provide care for the medically in- 
digent who are certified as eligible by the 
health department. 

Richmond, Virginia, is centering its pro- 
gram for the indigent in a medica! school 
clinic and providing home care through the 
use of hospital residents in a plan administered 
under a full-time qualified director by the City 
Health Department and Medical School 
jointly. 

Thus new and better administrative patterns 
are being developed. Gradually in more com- 
munities medical care programs are being ad- 
ministered by public health agencies.** 


The Voluntary Agencies 


£ Gunn-Platt report was published in 
p gee giving the results of a national study 
of voluntary heaith agencies.** There were 
over 20,000 agencies in the United States, of 
which nearly one-half were chapters of the 
American Red Cross. At that time, exclusive 
of the Red Cross, they spent over $50 million 
a year (the sum is now much higher) and en- 
listed the active support of 300,000 citizens on 
boards and committees. In spite of many no- 
table successes, the agencies as a whole were 
found to lag. Many agencies were too small 
and had too little money to afford a competent 
executive, and many boards failed to appre- 
ciate the proper place and function of the 
agency and the type of executive necessary. 
Effective community planning and coopera- 
tion were lacking and extensive duplication 
occurred in many communities, especially in 
the nursing field. Only 8 of 32 health councils 
studied seemed to realize their possibilities. 
The report resulted in searching self-studies 
in many agencies. The National Health Coun- 
cil was reorganized with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Steps toward local 
unification of agencies have been taken in sev- 
eral places, especially in public health nursing. 
As examples, Omaha, Nebraska, and Seattle, 
Washington, have consolidated the nursing 
service rendered by the health department and 


the Visiting Nurse Association, although both 
agencies retain their identity.6® Many com- 
munities are taking steps to strengthen their 
health planning body or to create one. 

During the past 15 years three national vol- 
untary agencies, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, and the American Heart Association, 
have grown to major size in terms of state and 
local units and effective money raising pro- 
grams. New agencies have been established to 
fight such conditions as multiple sclerosis and 
cerebral palsy. Most agencies recognize they 
can function best only as adequate official serv- 
ices are developed. Their programs have 
broadened to support the total community 
program. 


Personnel 


lyse the war, public health personnel was 
inadequate, especially physicians, and the 
shortage has since become more acute. In 1948, 
23 per cent of the full-time local health or- 
ganizations were either without health officers 
or were temporarily served by health officers of 
neighboring jurisdictions. The vocational 
counselling and placement service of the 
American Public Health Association in Octo- 
ber, 1948, listed 766 openings against 91 avail- 
able candidates. Federal Security Administra- 
tor Ewing in his report to the President in 
1948 stated that there was an immediate need 
for 60,000 well trained public health workers 
in contrast to the 36,000 available, two-thirds 
of whom were inadequately trained.® The 
shortage applies to the whole health field. 
This shortage has pointed up the need for a 
comprehensive job analysis of present public 
health positions with a view to a realignment 
of functions and staffing patterns so that the 
skills of available professional personnel may 
be utilized to the maximum. Already there is 
considerable interest in using nonmedical ad- 
ministrative personnel more extensively.*! 
Because of low salaries, rising prices, and 
personnel shortages, the executive board of the 
American Public Health Association stated in 
1947 that public health personnel with an 
M.D. degree from an approved medical school, 
an internship, a master’s degree in public 
health, and not less than two years of full-time 
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experience under supervision should receive a 
minimum starting salary of $8,500 and regular 
increments to $10,000-$12,000. In positions of 
heavy responsibility salaries should exceed 
$12,000.%% This statement was amplified in 
1949 with recommended salary minimums for 
five grades of public health physicians.®* 

The National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing has recommended minimum 
salaries for public health nurses.™ 

The U.S. Public Health Service began an- 
nual studies of salaries paid to public health 
workers in official state and local agencies be- 
ginning in 1947. % 

The American Public Health Association, 
through its Committee on Professional Educa- 
tion, has prepared and revised from time to 
time statements defining desirable educational 
and experience qualifications of most kinds of 
professional public health workers.** These 
qualifications are being written into many job 
specifications and have helped to raise the 
standards of public health personnel. 

To assist public health agencies the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association has established 
a Merit System Service which has prepared 
objective multiple-choice examinations for a 
wide variety of positions.** Under the annual 
service plan, states and local governments may 
purchase these examinations and their scoring 
and receive consultation service. 

The Association, through the Committee on 
Professional Education, serves as an accredit- 
ing agency for schools of public health and is 
studying the possibilities of accrediting field 
training areas. 

The American Board of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine was incorporated in 
1949.°° This board certifies qualified physician 
specialists in public health. Because in many 
situations compensation is higher for certified 
specialists, this board is of monetary impor- 
tance to public health physicians. Eventually 
certification may be written into job require 
ments, but it is hoped this will not occur until 
personnel is adequate. 

The shortage of nursing personnel has led 
to the re-evaluation of nursing education and 
the proposal that practical nurses should be 
trained and utilized under proper supervision 
in increasing numbers.’ Some public health 


nursing agencies are using practical nurses on 
a trial basis, particularly to provide bedside 
care for the chronically ill. 


Government Reorganization 


NTEREST in the more efficient organization 
I and operation of government is widespread. 
The reports of the Hoover Commission evi- 
dence this interest at the national level. Similar 
studies have been undertaken by a number of 
states. Many local communities have had sur- 
veys made of their official and voluntary 
agencies. 

The Hoover report on Reorganization of 
Federal Medical Activities described the scope 
of federal medical programs, the extravagant 
federal hospital construction program, the 
competition of federal agencies for scarce per- 
sonnel and funds, and the diverse operating 
policies since there is no over-all federal plan. 

The report recommended the establishment 
of a united medical administration, headed by 
an outstanding administrator and three assist- 
ant administrators. Most of the general hos- 
pitals of the armed forces in the continental 
United States, the hospital functions of the 
Veterans’ Administration, all the functions 
and facilities of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and functions of some other agencies 
would be transferred to the united medical 
administration. Congress was advised to define 
clearly the beneficiaries entitled to government 
medical care. The use of non-federal hospitals 
on a reimbursable basis was urged whenever 
such use is eficient. Research, preventive medi- 
cine, public health, and education were given 
highest priority. As this is written (March, 
1950) Congress has not acted upon these rec- 
ommendations. 


The National Health Assembly 


HE National Health Assembly was called 

by the federal security administrator, Oscar 
R. Ewing, to assist him in preparing a ten-year 
plan requested by President Truman “for ex- 
panding the health resources of this Nation 
and raising the health standards of the entire 
population.” About 800 representatives of pro- 
fessional organizations and public and private 
agencies attended the Assembly. 1% 
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The conference was divided into 14 sections, 
which considered the nation’s needs in the fol- 
lowing areas: (1) medical and health person- 
nel, (2) hospital facilities, (3) chronic diseases, 
(4) maternal and child health, (5) rural health, 
(6) research, (7) medical care, (8) state and 
community planning, (9) physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, (10) dental health, (11) 
nutrition, (12) mental health, (13) local health 
units, and (14) environmental sanitation. 

Although some feared that this conference 
was called for political purposes, it proved of 
value in defining problems, establishing na- 
tional health objectives for 1960, and recom- 
mending action to achieve these goals. 


Summary 


uBLIc health services have expanded greatly 
Pauring the past 15, years, stimulated by fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. Established programs have 
been strengthened. Mental hygiene and the 
chronic diseases have replaced the communi- 
cable diseases as major problems. New develop- 
ments in the fields of environmental sanita- 
tion, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and den- 
tal health permit more effective attacks on 
these problems. The use of blood and pro- 
grams for accident prevention and occupa- 
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tional health are assuming prominence. Public 
housing programs and new tools of housing 
appraisal present new responsibilities and op- 
portunities for the health officer. The nation’s 
hospital and health center facilities are ex- 
panding and new patterns of regional integra- 
tion are developing. The dividing line between 
preventive and curative medicine has broken 
down, and public health administrators are 
assuming responsibilities for medical care pro- 
grams, developing a philosophy of quality care, 
and formulating sound administrative prin- 
ciples. Full-time local health units have in- 
creased rapidly to serve about 70 per cent of 
the population. The voluntary agencies have 
grown in numbers and strength. Appraisal 
tools have been developed, and public health 
administrators are critically evaluating their 
own performance. Full-time personnel has mul- 
tiplied, but there is still a critical shortage 
which may continue for some time to come. In 
the face of this shortage, professional personnel 
standards and the merit principle have been 
established and maintained. 

The epoch that began in 1935, is still flower- 
ing vigorously. Public health administration 
has come of age as a profession, and those who 
like to venture into new fields of public service 
will find that it offers unique challenges. 
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Recognition for Municipal Officials 


Municipal officials and employees must take the lead in creating respect 
and recognition for themselves and their public positions. In this effort 
they should seek the help of the press and radio and the cooperation of 
civic and industrial leaders. They cannot expect respect unless their per- 
sonal conduct and the general quality of their administration warrants 
it. First responsibility lies with the officials themselves. 

Municipal employees should be selected, paid, and promoted on the 
basis of their individual competence and value to their governments. 
Appointive employees should be retained while their services are satis- 
factory. Adequate retirement allowances should be provided so that em- 
ployees may leave when they are too old to be most effective and so that 
younger persons can succeed to places of responsibility. Municipal posi- 
tions should pay the same compensation, job for job, as private employ- 
ment, assuming all other conditions of employment are comparable. 

A program of public relations is needed in each municipality to tell 
what the government and its employees do and why they deserve the re- 
spect and recognition of the people whom they serve from day to day. A 
program of public relations must also keep the avenues of communication 
open so that appropriate municipal personnel may keep accurately in- 
formed concerning the desires and the attitudes of the citizens whom they 
serve since that is equally stressed by personnel men with the function of 
interpretation. 





—American Municipal Association, National Municipal Policy for 1950, 


p- 11. 
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Records and the Administrator 


By Helen L. Chatfield, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Tue Disposirion OF FEDERAL ReEcorDs: How 
TO DEVELOP AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
PRESERVATION AND DISPOSAL OF FEDERAL 
Recorps, by the NATIONAL ARCHIVES (The- 
odore R. Schellenberg, Program Adviser). 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
v, 40. 

PusLic Recorps MANAGEMENT, by Pxiwip C. 
Brooks, Chairman, Committee on Records 
Administration, The Society of American 
Archivists. Public Administration Service, 
Publication No. 103, 1949. Pp. 19. $1.00. 


I 


fb appearance of these two publications is 
a milestone in a development that has been 
taking place over the last fifteen years in the 
field of record administration. Perhaps it is 
time to take stock and appraise this develop- 
ment in the context of the administrative 
process as a whole. Often the trend of adminis- 
trative events gets channeled into a stereo- 
type in the minds of busy people too harassed 
with their day-to-day problems to pause for a 
critical look at a developing situation. Thus, 
to save time, stereotypes are accepted and used 
as a pattern for management. Especially is this 
true in areas not considered important from 
the point of view of major policy and program. 

The Disposition of Federal Records is the 
latest in a series of manuals on the general sub- 
ject issued by the National Archives since its 
establishment in 1935. This establishment 
marked the beginning of the development of 
record administration in the federal govern- 
ment, an important event in the history of the 
United States. For is it not true that “the care 
which a nation devotes to the preservation of 
the monuments of its past may serve as a true 
measure of the degree of civilization to which 


it has attained”? But our interest is a practical 
one. 

The immediate task facing the staff of the 
National Archives was the appraisal and eval- 
uation of record material the agencies wanted 
to dispose of. Prior to 1935, there had been no 
careful and systematic appraisal and evalua- 
tion. Managers had been largely interested in 
getting rid of a bulk of papers no longer useful 
to them which occupied valuable space and 
tied up equipment badly needed in their op- 
erations. This was done either by storing the 
records away in attic or cellar, or by disposing 
of them under a legal process with plenty of 


‘loopholes permitting the loss of valuable docu- 


ments. 

With the entry of the archivist upon the 
scene, there came a new approach to the prob- 
lem of disposal. The appraisal of the practical 
administrator interested in his current needs 
was combined with the concern of the archivist 
for preserving the evidence of administrative 
events that future generations of administra- 
tors and scholars might find valuable., The ar- 
chivist faced a difficult task. The practical job 
of evaluation depends on a knowledge of the 
administrative process that brought the records 
into being. The archivist and the administra- 
tor were brought into close relationship; and 
the keepers of records in the agencies and the 
staff of the National Archives worked together 
to their mutual advantage in the disposition 
of material no longer useful to the agencies. 

A look at the events of the last fifteen years 
shows a much improved current situation. 
While it is true that record material continues 
to accumulate at a rapid rate, the “know how” 
necessary to meet the problem has been devel- 
oped through the cooperation of the archivist 
and the administrator. The archivist, initially 
a scholar or student of history, with little prac- 
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tical administrative experience, but with a 
mind disciplined in historical and research 
methods, has gone out into the agencies and 
worked side by side with the administrator. 
The administrator, responsible for getting 
things done, faced with unsolved problems in 
a field he had considered minor and had 
largely neglected, has benefited from the par- 
ticular point of view of the archivist and has 
seen the wisdom of providing a staff systemati- 
cally to take care of the disposition process. In 
a number of instances, the staff has been re- 
cruited from the National Archives. 

The progress made in developing the re- 
quired knowledge and discipline to cope with 
the problem of a bulk of rapidly accumulating 
record material is reflected in this latest man- 
ual of the National Archives. While its clarity 
of style and happy absence of “gobbledygook” 
are the contribution of one person, the sub- 
stance of the manual is a synthesis of the wis- 
dom of many people, on both the administra- 
tive and the archival side, distilled from the 
experience of the last fifteen years. Here we 
find a realistic explanation of the various types 
of value, in terms of the administrative process 
itself, that could only grow out of an intimate 
understanding of that process. Here, too, we 
find the problem of disposal rightly described 
as the negative side of the real problem of 
preservation. This manual is an outstanding 
contribution to the growing literature in the 
field of record administration. 


II 

HE manager and the archivist approach the 
Tadeo of record administration from 
quite different points of view. To the manager, 
responsible for the administrative services of his 
agency, the proper disposition of the accumu- 
lated record material no longer currently 
needed is a happy solution of a problem en- 
tirely physical in its nature. This problem is 
created by the ever-present need for space and 
equipment and the budgetary requirement 
that the manager make the best use of what he 
has before acquiring any additional facilities. 
The archivist, however, has learned that evalu- 
ation and disposition are difficult if papers are 
torn from their natural context. They can best 
be accomplished when the record material re- 


mains in the body in which it accumulated and 
in the arrangement in which it was placed dur- 
ing the active period of current use. In that 
state the material retains its organic unity, and 
the character and activities of the office of 
origin are more easily discerned as they are 
reflected in “the record.” 

The absence of order in most of the non- 
current records coming to the archivist for ap- 
praisal and evaluation has been caused by the 
deficiencies of the current period. The lack of 
cut-off dates in the arrangement of papers to 
facilitate the segregation of noncurrent from 
current files; the carelessness in maintaining 
the original arrangement in the intermediate 
time between the current and the archival 
periods; the poorly planned and badly man- 
aged systems of the current period, clearly in- 
dicating the low standard of reference service 
that must have prevailed—all point to the 
weaknesses of the current period. It is natural, 
therefore, for the archivist to take an interest in 
the activities of that period in an effort to get 
at the roots of his troubles and prevent their 
recurrence. This interest of the archivist in the 
current period, and the increasing need of re- 
sponsible officials to have access to the record 
of experience, have stimulated a more general 
interest in, and a more rounded concept of, 
the role of record administration in the total 
complex of a:lministrative activities. 

These are the events that have heralded the 
appearance of Public Records Management, 
the prime purpose of which, to quote from its 
foreword, is “to present in simple language 
the things every public official should know 
about public records and the steps he should 
take with respect to those in his own office or 
agency.” While the federal government has 
been most active in this field, state and local 
governments, too, have shown an awakening 
interest, and this pamphlet is addressed to all 
public officials. It is not designed as an operat- 
ing manual, however, “because of the wide 
diversity of records and records problems in 
the various jurisdictions.” The author's style 
is clear and simple. The content of the pam- 
phlet reflects the experience of many who have 
been actively engaged in developing knowl- 
edge and raising standards in this “low-pres- 
sure” area. It is a milestone in that it is the 
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first effort to present to all public officials— 
federal, state, and local—a simple and compre- 
hensive picture of their responsibility in an 
important but neglected administrative field. 


Ill 


B" what of the future? In summarizing the 
development over the last fifteen years, we 
must admit that it has been mainly in the 
direction of control over the physical bulk of 
material, which is, of course, a necessary first 
step. The equally important and more difficult 
task of establishing intellectual control over 
the informational content lies in the road 
ahead. Progress along that road must begin 
with a realization on the part of all concerned 
that, as in the case of every other administra- 
tive problem, the solution must be worked out 
cooperatively; and an equally important ap- 
preciation on the part of all concerned of the 
character and purpose of the task. 

As to the purpose, the prescription has been 
given by Fritz Morstein Marx in “The Role of 
Records in Administration,” a paper presented 
at a meeting of the Society of American Archi- 
vists: 

Coherence in administration can be achieved 
only when there is sufficiently frequent resort to the 
record of operations and the reasoning underneath 
those decisions that govern policy. Record officers 
are called upon to furnish a reference service to 
line and staff officials comparable to that rendered 
to the scholar by the Library. Development of such 
reference service will further raise the sights of 
record management. 

As modern administration is necessarily a com- 
plicated process, so record management is a com- 
plex and highly technical activity. Yet those in 
charge of records have an important part in helping 
the administrator attain the purposes of responsible 
management. Together with other staff services 
available to the government executive, record offi- 
cers can help him to exercise his functions with in- 
sight and wisdom. They are the custodians of the 
evidence of their agencies’ thought and action.’ 


Accomplishment can result only from the 
cooperative effort of many people, each play- 
ing his appointed part in the administrative 
process—the administrator, responsible for the 
major policy and general administration of his 
agency; the administrative assistant to whom 
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he has delegated the task of providing the serv- 
ices and facilities that aid the operating offi- 
cials in their drive to attain the goals of the 
agency; the operating officials who depend on 
the facilitating services to accomplish their 
aims; the personnel director who aids the ad- 
ministrator in staffing the agency, fixing appro- 
priate compensation, and appraising the effi- 
ciency and maintaining the morale of the per- 
sonnel; and the budget officer and other staff 
assistants who aid the administrator in prepar- 
ing his program, obtaining the necessary funds, 
and appraising performance. All these people 
play a coordinating role in the integration of 
the record function into the total administra- 
tive process. They need to have an understand- 
ing of the nature and importance of the record 
function for purposes of proper coordination, 
but they need not be professionally competent 
in the field of record administration. 

Then there are specialists, those whose com- 
petence depends upon their technical and pro- 
fessional knowledge of the subject-matter field 
we shall call “documentation.” Documentation 
includes a knowledge of the manner in which 
an agency documents itself as a necessary con- 
sequence of its activities; the character and 
value of the resulting documents; the means by 
which they should be organized for use; the 
manner of their disposition through appraisal 
and evaluation, placement in appropriate cus- 
tody throughout their life history, and disposal 
when their record value has diminished to the 
point of practical uselessness; and finally, the 
means by which the information in the ma- 
terial is made available to the users of the 
records. The tasks performed in the processes 
of the record function range from the very 
simple ones that can be performed by clerical 
and subprofessional personnel working under 
the direction of the technically competent, to 
those that can be performed only by specialists 
such as the record officer, the record analyst, 
the reference assistant, and the archivist. These 
tasks extend throughout the life history of the 
records, in the current period, the intermedi- 
ate, and the archival. As is true in any develop- 
ing field, the required technical knowledge 
must be transmitted from those who are com- 
petent to trainees working on the job and 
attending classes. 
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In this brief review, many influences that 
have helped in the development of the field 
have not been mentioned because of lack of 
space—the pioneer architects of the new pro- 
fession who are always in the vanguard of the 
growth of knowledge; the role of the Inter- 
agency Records Administration Conference as 
a forum for the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence; the program of the American University, 
developed under the leadership of Dr. Ernst 
Posner, where for the first time courses in ar- 


chives and record administration as an inte- 
grated professional field have been offered. 
Nor has attention been given to the work of 
the Hoover Commission and the establishment 
of the General Services Administration, fore- 
runners of a new era in administration. If, 
however, this review awakens in the adminis- 
trator a greater appreciation of his role in the 
developing field of record administration, it 
will have served its purpose. 





Call for Papers 


In the precedent-making case of the call for the papers relating to the 
Jay Treaty, President Washington had asserted the power of the Execu- 
tive to refuse to transmit papers not in the public interest. The prece- 
dent stood during the succeeding years, and was occasionally put to work. 
In 1825 Monroe refused to send the House papers concerning charges 
against Commodore Stewart and a political agent, Prevost, stationed in 
Peru. His remarks have a permanent, and contemporary, interest. 


. . . It is important that the public servants in every station should 
perform their duty with fidelity, according to the injunctions of the 
law and the orders of the Executive in fulfillment thereof. . . . It 
is due to their rights and to the character of the Government that 
they be not censured without just cause, which cannot be ascertained 
until, on a view of the charges, they are heard in their defense, and 
after a thorough and impartial investigation of their conduct. Under 
these circumstances it is thought that a communication at this time 
of those documents would not comport with the public interest nor 
with what is due to the parties concerned. 


—The quotation is taken from James D. Richardson (comp.) A Com- 
pilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. Il, p. 278 
(Jan. 10, 1825). 





Report of Conference Sessions 


Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1950 


E summaries of the sessions of the annual 
Tiaeoee of the Society, prepared by their 
secretaries, are here reproduced in order that 
members who could not be present may have 
some information about the sessions. 


The Budget as a Basis of Executive Respon- 
sibility 
Chairman—Rowland Egger 


Participants—John E. Burton, Director, New 
York State Division of Budget, and Vice 
President, American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration; Elmer B. Staats, Executive 
Assistant Director, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget; Joseph P. Harris, University of 
California 

Secretary—William L. Warner, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget 


Improvement of the budget process at all 
levels is dependent upon an interpretation of 
executive responsibility which gives the legis- 
lature an adequate understanding of the con- 
siderations influencing the executive in the 
formulation of the budget. Alternative meth- 
ods of developing this understanding were the 
principal concern of the speakers. 

Good budgeting was termed a prerequisite 
for strong executive responsibility. In the ab- 
sence of a full and comprehensive statement 
of receipts and expenditures, presented in a 
manner which creates understanding of the 
issues, there is always a tendency for the legis- 
lature to develop its own budget agency. Com- 
petition of this kind does not necessarily lead 
to reduced expenditures, however. Experience 
in California leads to the judgment that “one 
budget bureau is better than two, whether they 
be good or bad.” 

Efforts made in New York State to provide 
the Legislature with adequate information 
about the budget have taken the form of legis- 
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lative participation in budget formulation. 
Throughout the year, members of committee 
staffs as well as committee chairmen are in 
close touch with the Governor's Budget Divi- 
sion. This close relationship is credited with 
facilitating and improving the consideration 
of program and budget proposals by the Legis- 
lature. 

Partly because of greater size, the budget 
process at the national level does not lend it- 
self to collaboration in the estimates reviews 
within the executive branch. The estimates 
hearings are not necessarily the important part 
of the Budget Bureau's operation. They are 
but one part of a year-round operation in- 
volving, in addition to financial matters, efforts 
to improve management, coordinate legislative 
proposals, and other administrative details. 
The Budget Bureau's role is to provide appro- 
priations committees with information and 
improve the presentation of the budget docu- 
ment to make it more informative. But the job 
of defending the President's budget before the 
Congress falls primarily on departmental and 
agency budget officers. Defense is, therefore, 
generally somewhat less than desperate. 

The power of pressure groups and special 
interests to secure federal appropriations is the 
primary weakness of the present budget system 
at the national level. Another weakness is the 
ineffective presentation of the President's 
budget, especially as it is concerned with par- 
ticular programs. The absence of a close work- 
ing relationship between the executive and the 
legislative branches at the national level, com- 
parable to that generally found at the state 
level, was viewed as “rather extraordinary.” 
But the $64 question of “How?” remained un- 
answered. 

In the discussion which followed the pres- 
entations of the panel, interest centered first 
around means for bringing about closer rela- 
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tions between the legislative and executive 
branches in the formulation and execution of 
the budget. A distinction was made between 
presentation of the President’s budget propos- 
als and those cherished by individual depart- 
ments. A long-run tendency toward establish- 
ment of controls over personnel, etc., in the 
Bureau of the Budget was noted and cited as 
evidence of an increase in executive responsi- 
bility at the national level. Despite this in- 
crease of authority in the central budget office 
there is no desire to minimize the department 
head's responsibility. The opposite is the case, 
in fact, with the Budget Bureau making every 
effort to assist the departmental managers in 
the execution of their appropriate functions. 


The International Exchange of Technical 
and Administrative Skills 


Chairman—Donald C. Stone, Director of Ad- 
ministration, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 


Participants—John B. Blandford, Jr., formerly 
Deputy Chief, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Commission to Greece; Lauch- 
lin Currie, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; William J. 
Hoff, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion; Dillon S. Myer, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Antoine Goldet, Director, 
Department of Economic Affairs, United 
Nations; S. McKee Rosen, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget; Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Secretary—Donald D. Fowler, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


The President’s Point IV program was cited 
as a new approach to an old principle in 
American foreign policy and as a potentially 
significant psychological force for interna- 
tional cooperation in the development of un- 
derdeveloped countries. The purposes, scope, 
and methods of technical assistance have not 
been fully and clearly defined. Nevertheless, a 
program of considerable importance is rapidly 
evolving. 

The panel members were agreed in empha- 
sizing the importance of the concept of mutual- 
benefit multilateral exchange in contrast to 


that of “physician prescribing for patient” or 
the “know the answer” attitude which has 
often characterized this type of activity in the 
past. To express this concept there was dis- 
cussion of whether the terms “technical assist- 
ance,” “mutual assistance,” or “technical co- 
operation” should be used to describe the pro- 
gram. We cannot export the desire to improve 
techniques. Besides the willingness to assist, 
there must be a desire on the part of the re- 
cipient country to improve techniques and im- 
plement development projects. We can work 
jointly in identifying common problems and 
in creating a common desire to solve them. 

In respect to underdeveloped countries, a 
first step in the process of technical cooperation 
is gathering information concerning the needs 
so that a master plan for development can be 
prepared. A second is the establishment of a 
system of priorities for implementing the pro- 
gram in its parts. Individual projects should be 
related to a general development program, al- 
though they may be selected for implementa- 
tion as they become politically, socially, or 
economically feasible. A third step is to pro- 
vide for the needed flow of capital investment, 
since financial aid must frequently be com- 
bined with technical assistance. In addition to 
capital made available by the United States 
and by international organizations, private in- 
vestment must also be stimulated by establish- 
ing within the recipient countries conditions 
favorable to its flow. 

The main obstacle to carrying out programs 
for economic and social betterment is adminis- 
trative deficiencies of those who are responsible 
in carrying out policy and action programs. 
Thus, the separation of technical skill from ad- 
ministrative skill is not feasible. Administra- 
tive ability is required not only in planning 
development programs but in implementing 
individual projects. If those responsible for 
programs of action gain some understanding 
of how to organize and manage their enter- 
prises, the contribution of the technical expert 
can be increased many times. A major objective 
therefore should be to increase the understand- 
ing, broaden the horizons, and stimulate at- 
tention on administrative problems by sending 
the officials to see new situations or by having 
experts working with them bring large num- 
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bers of local personnel into participation in 
the program. 

Technicians giving assistance to another 
country should be oriented to the culture and 
institutions of such country and if possible 
know something of the language. A genuine 
interest in people will contribute much to a 
sense of common purpose and provide effective 
results. Likewise, the bringing of persons or 
teams to a highly developed country, such as 
the United States, must be managed with care 
because technical methods and institutional 
practices may be too far advanced for the re- 
quirements of the particular country. 

The United Nations is currently attempting 
to link public administration training with its 
technical assistance program. The pool of tech- 
nical skills developed by international ex- 
change may over a period of time contribute 
to the economic, political, and psychological 
bases for international cooperation in its 
broader aspects. 


Coordinating Governmental Programs at 
the Community Level 


Chairman—Irving G. McNayr, County Man- 
ager, Montgomery County, Maryland 


Opening Speaker—Edward W. Weidner, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 


Participants—George E. Bean, City Manager, 
Pontiac, Michigan; Victor Jones, Wesleyan 
University; Matthias E. Lukens, Port of New 
York Authority 


Secretary—Doreen S. Jones, League of Women 
Voters of the United States 


The keynote speaker emphasized that co- 
ordination calls for a pattern of “consistent 
and harmonious action in regard to the ac- 
complishment of certain agreed upon ends.” 
In applying this definition to the coordination 
of governmental programs at the community 
level, it becomes apparent both that the 
“agreed upon ends” is the most important part 
of the definition and that there is a singular 
lack of agreement on the “ends” at the com- 
munity level. 

The first problem that was taken up to illus- 
trate this point was that of interdepartmental 


coordination. As the functions of city govern- 
ment have multiplied in recent years, the need 
for interdepartmental coordination has in- 
creased to a relatively greater extent. Out of 
this need have grown the three new forms of 
local government—strong mayor, commission, 
and manager. That the manager form for 
counties has, to date, met with relatively poor 
success has been largely owing to the fact that, 
administratively, the county has had such 
limited activities that the need for coordina- 
tion has not arisen to the extent that it has in 
the cities. It is likely that as the counties take 
on more and more activities, the need for co- 
ordination at the county level will become cor- 
respondingly more pressing. 

If the principles of organizational simplicity, 
direct line of responsibility, specified area of 
control, and a single departmental head are 
considered requisites for sound coordination 
of local government programs, most counties 
and some municipalities are still far from 
achieving coordination. However, the com- 
bination of a strong executive budget and a 
close relationship between the administrative 
officer and his governing board can produce a 
high degree of coordination despite organiza- 
tional defects. 

Although many writers have said that effec- 
tive coordination in metropolitan areas can be 
achieved only if there is a single unit of gov- 
ernment for such areas, coordination may also 
be obtained by municipalization of the county 
government, as in Los Angeles County. 

Localities have coordinated their activities 
in a variety of ways. Structural and organiza- 
tional changes and formal contracts may be 
necessary to provide services on a metropolitan 
basis but informal voluntary arrangements 
such as ad hoc intergovernmental committees, 
civic organizations, and close professional and 
personal working relationships have often 
been found to be the most successful approach 
to the problem. The relative merits of the 
formal and the informal patterns were dis- 
cussed by the panel, some members preferring 
one, some the other. It is clear that there is no 
one best way to promote intergovernmental 
coordination, as it depends on the size, prob- 
lems, and traditions of the particular units of 
government concerned. 
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While the professionalization of local gov- 
ernment administrators has generally pro- 
duced better coordination in a given unit of 
government, the opposite result has often oc- 
curred in national-state-local relationships. 
The ends of coordination have, in this in- 
stance, become functional ends on all levels 
rather than the goal of effective coordination 
of the many activities in a particular unit of 
government. Nor is administrative specializa- 
tion all that hampers national-state-local co- 
ordination. A strong executive budget facili- 
tates over-all coordination but, in general, fed- 
eral and state grant-in-aid laws tend to make 
local budgetary procedures more rigid. Statu- 
tory provisions as to the administrative and 
governmental structure of a local unit of gov- 
ernment produce a similiar rigidity. City and 
county home rule eliminates many of the prob- 
lems arising from this rigidity. A revision in 
state and national grant-in-aid laws could al- 
leviate other problems. Inconsistencies and a 
lack of harmony in governmental programs at 
the local level may also be the result of ad- 
ministration or supervision of local programs 
by state or national governments. A question 
was raised ‘as to the ability of local govern- 
ments, given their existing tax base, to carry 
on these programs. The belief was expressed 
that income taxes would not be effective 
enough on the local level to provide the serv- 
ices at present provided by the higher units of 
government. 

Coordination is also needed in executive- 
governing body relationships. Coordination 
should not necessarily mean complete agree- 
ment between the executive and the governing 
body or among the members of the governing 
body. The principal speaker pointed out that 
in some localities the prime objective of the 
city manager is to obtain, for the public record, 
unanimous agreement among the members of 
the governing body on all issues, in the belief 
that unanimity equals coordination. There 
was general agreement that coordination does 
not demand unanimity, although the extent to 
which city managers so interpret coordination 
was a strongly debated point. The principal 
argument was that so far as the city manager 
brings the facts of an issue before the council 
members for their cooperative review and re- 


lieves them from pressures by special groups 
the result is coordination with or without una- 
nimity. There was general agreement that un- 
natural council unanimity tends to stifle po- 
litical opposition. While hierarchy, power, and 
responsibility may help to produce coordina- 
tion, informal government procedures in 
which opposition and diversity play an in- 
tegral part are equally essential. 

After debate from the panel and the floor on 
the advantages and disadvantages of special 
municipal authorities, special districts, and 
case work rather than over-all planning as 
means to produce local coordination, the key- 
note speaker concluded that only if everyone 
has the same values and the same idea of the 
best way of coordinating governmental pro- 
grams would absolute coordination exist. The 
discussion showed that there will always be 
different ends and that the differing ends will 
have to be taken into account when laying 
plans for coordination. 


The Development of Career Executives 


Chairman—John J. Corson, The Washington 
Post, and Past President of the American 
Society for Public Administration 


Opening Speaker—]. A. C. Robertson, The 
Treasury, Great Britain 


Discussion—William F. Howell, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
Harold H. Leich, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; James Marshall, New York City 
Board of Education 


Secretary—Robert H. Terry, U. S. Department 
of the Treasury 


The object of executive development, simply 
stated, is to provide the best people for the big 
jobs and to train them for their responsibili- 
ties. This is a delicate task and its success or 
failure is reflected in the quality of services 
which the government provides for its citizens. 

The British for some years have carried on a 
program of in-service training for future ad- 
ministrators. After their initial selection from 
the universities or the ranks of the Civil Serv- 
ice, the promising candidates for higher posi- 
tions undergo three loosely defined stages of 
training. 
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In the first or “general utility” phase, the 
young career officer is placed in a number of 
different positions which give him a cross sec- 
tion of the departments’ programs and con- 
front him with varied problems. After this 
rather short apprentice stage (usually ending 
before age thirty) the candidate is given a 
specific operating assignment with consider- 
able responsibility. Ideally, the job will pro- 
vide “outside” experience such as work in the 
field, personal contacts with industry or com- 
merce, or overseas duty. 

Usually by his middle thirties the adminis- 
trator will have learned thoroughly his specific 
job and is ready for the third phase of his 
training. His department attempts to place 
him in a higher position which further broad- 
ens his experience. If this does not prove fea- 
sible, a transfer or exchange between depart- 
ments may be arranged, or his department may 
loan him temporarily to another organization, 
quite frequently one of the central staff agen- 
cies. Certain selected administrators may be 
granted sabbatical leave for further study or 
visits to other governments. 

One of the interesting features of the British 
method for developing career executives is 
that training is accomplished by work experi- 
ence rather than by a formalized training pro- 
gram. The product of the development process 
is not a narrow specialist, although he must 
have a knowledge of the technical aspects of 
his job. The prime attribute of the British 
career executive is “know how,” both in mun- 
dane administrative matters and imaginative 
implementation of broader governmental poli- 
cies. 

Since official opinion in the United States 
has only in recent years recognized the need 
for an organized training program, our histori- 
cal pattern of executive development could 
best be characterized as a “free enterprise” 
system. After initial entry into government 
service the individual was forced to depend 
upon his own resources to obtain varied ex- 
periences or opportunities for advancement. 
While this process is not necessarily bad, a 
need for better training is being recognized 
both in the federal service and in state and 
local governments. 

Among the first official developments in the 


attempt to establish a career service are the 
improved methods of recruitment adopted by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Examina- 
tions, of which the Junior Professional Assist- 
ant and the Junior Management Assistant are 
the latest, are intended to select able young 
people for government careers. To meet the 
need for further training after entering on 
duty, internship programs and in-service train- 
ing are now being emphasized. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission this year established a Junior 
Management Internship program patterned 
after the successful program carried on by the 
National Institute of Public Affairs for the 
past twelve years. In addition, some of the 
executive departments have established train- 
ing programs for the people recruited through 
the Junior Management Assistant examina- 
tion. 

The efforts of the Civil Service Commission 
to break down the rigid barriers of occupa- 
tional specialties is another indication of prog- 
ress. Only recently they provided for training 
agreements which enable federal agencies to 
transfer potential excutives among certain oc- 
cupational specialties. 

Serious deficiencies, however, impede the 
development of career executives in our gov- 
ernment. While our universities are now pro- 
ducing an ample supply of executive material, 
the emphasis in their preparation is on house- 
keeping and staff activities rather than the op- 
erating jobs. Obviously, the need for career 
executives is as great in the operating as in the 
staff positions. 

Other difficulties are encountered in our 
compartmented organizational structure and 
position specialization. These factors do not 
permit an adequate use of inter-agency trans- 
fers as a technique of executive development 
and tend to place people in narrow channels 
of activity. 

Finally, agencies will have to assume greater 
responsibility for executive development. 
Stimulation should come from the central staff 
agencies but the implementation of develop- 
ment programs must of necessity lie with the 
operating agencies. The increasing awareness 
of the need for qualified career executives per- 
mits an optimistic view of the future. 
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Trends in the Study of Administration since 

the Founding of the American Society for 

Public Administration 

Chairman—Herbert Emmerich, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House 


Opening Speaker—John M. Gaus, Harvard 
University 


Discussion—Wallace S. Sayre, City College of 
New York; Robert A. Dahl, Yale University; 
Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Secretary—W. Scott Payne, U. S. Department 
of Commerce 


Theory, said Professor Gaus in his opening 
remarks, may be looked upon as an effort to 
obtain some pattern from experience. As de 
Tocqueville pointed out, Americans in the 
early days of the Republic seemed to “live 
from hand to mouth” and neglected to record 
and relate their experience in administration. 
Since the close of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, mounting attention has been given to 
administration. The founding of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration was a 
conscious effort to stop living from hand to 
mouth. A review of the contents of the several 
volumes of Public Administration Review 
shows that despite the burdens which war and 
postwar conditions have placed upon the mem- 
bers of the Society there has been a fairly con- 
tinuous discussion of the relations and impli- 
cations of experience and interpretative ap- 
praisals of creative administrators. 

The books published during this decade 
give evidence of similar progress. One group 
of books has dealt with the functions of top 
executives and with the principles of depart- 
mental organization. Appraisals of experience 
by the participant in administration and the 
participant-observer have become more fre- 
quent. There has been increased interest in the 
studies of large-scale administration by sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and psychologists. 

In this decade a younger generation has 
started the essential task of examining the as- 
sumptions that have been employed in many 
of the earlier writings. Their work attempts to 
test the adequacy of some of the terms and 


doctrines which have been used, and they 
search for more effective attitudes and more 
valid methods. Attention has also been given 
to the relation of administration to social 
change and to the social order. 

A difficulty in summarizing the developing 
components of theory lies in the broad scope 
of the material that needs to be appraised and 
interconnected. There are two areas in par- 
ticular which can be important and useful 
sources of administrative theory. One is the 
relationship of parties and the legislature to 
the chief executive and administration and the 
role and needs of popular participation. The 
other consists of substantive functional fields 
such as health, economic regulation, and de- 
fense. 

Administration is one aspect of every phase 
of government. In our theorizing we must 
therefore move between the extremes of un- 
focused speculations on generalities and the 
advocacy of urgent and specific forms of ac- 
tion. The Society can make a special contribu- 
tion, for its members are both administrators 
and scholars of administration, and thus have 
the opportunity for interchanges on the gen- 
eral and specific problems of government and 
its great issues. The administrator has access 
to the experience in government and in the 
ways people are affected by group action; he 
therefore has a responsibility to make a con- 
tribution to the social sciences. 

We need a theory of government functions 
that reflects Big Democracy; we need a theory 
of the executive that will reflect our century. 
In facing these tasks we have an advantage 
over the eighteenth century in that there is 
now a group of scholars and practitioners who 
have administration as their central interest 
and who attach a high value to the part the 
administrative aspect plays in thinking about 
man and his institutions. 

Professor Sayre outlined five important 
areas of development in administration since 
the founding of the Society: (1) There has 
been a surprising awareness on the part of stu- 
dents of the problem of the theory of adminis- 
tration. (2) This preoccupation has been char- 
acterized by a critical temper that has served 
to clear away the fog of theoretical assump- 
tions. (3) The search for a science of adminis- 
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tration has given way to a concern to place 
administration in its larger social setting. 
There has been a new insistence on looking to 
the relationships between the political process 
and the administrative process; and although 
there is a developing debate about the mean- 
ing of these relationships, there appears to be 
increasing awareness of the respects in which 
administration is one of the political processes. 
(4) There has been a new emphasis on demo- 
cratic values within the organization proper. 
Sociologists, anthropologists, and psycholo- 
gists are making significant contributions in 
this area. (5) The past decade has also been 
characterized by an effort to redefine the “staff” 
function. The increasing skepticism with 
which the older understanding of this function 
has been viewed has led more and more toward 
conceiving of “staff” as a center of program co- 
ordination. 

Professor Dahl pointed his discussion to the 
failure of the past decade to develop a theory 
of bureaucracy. Too little attention has been 
paid to the relationships between bureaucrats 
and political types of people and to the struc- 
ture of bureaucracy. The little that has been 
developed in this field has come from sociolo- 
gists and philosophers. It is not an improbable 
hypothesis that there has been in our society a 
shift of power from the business elite to the 
bureaucratic elite. Why has this thesis not 
been developed? Perhaps it is because we have 
tended to isolate administration from its total 
political and social setting and have focused 
our attention on the more specific problems of 
the administrator. Or, perhaps the members of 
our discipline have identified themselves too 
closely with the members of the bureaucracy 
and their problems and have been reluctant 
to criticize. 

Professor Simon looked at some of the trends 
that have not happened. He wondered to what 
extent practitioners of administration can ac- 
tually say that they have been helped by the 
professors of administration. In respect to 
theory he finds the work of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management far 
more sophisticated than that of the Hoover 
Commission. Following a decade of criticism, 
can we expect to make contributions in a 
positive way? Professor Simon indicated that 


to do this we need new tools of analysis. We 
must observe people doing administration and 
in such a way that the results can be measured; 
we need techniques to see who is exerting in- 
fluence. The tools of the sociologist and the 
psychologist will be of great help in such ef- 
forts to move toward more positive contribu- 
tions to administrative theory. 

In closing, the chairman referred to the 
special function of the Society to bring to- 
gether the practitioner and the theorist, the 
specialist and the generalist, the staff and the 
line man, at all levels of government. 


The Little Hoover Commissions 


Chairman—John W. Lederle, University of 
Michigan 


Opening Speakers—William H. Young, Direc- 
tor, Division of Departmental Research, 
Governor's Office, State of Wisconsin; Carter 
W. Atkins, Chairman, Commission on State 
Government Organization, State of Con- 
necticut 


Discusston—Robert L. L. McCormick, Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report; Arnold 
Miles, Executive Director, Puerto Rico Com- 
mission for Reorganization; Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Minnesota 


Secretary—Ferrel Heady, University of Michi- 
gan 


Stimulated in part by the work of the federal 
Hoover Commission, interest in reorganization 
of state governments has been revitalized to 
the extent that about half of the states are now 
engaged in reorganization studies. The term 
“Little Hoover Commission” has been applied 
indiscriminately to nearly every one of these 
state study groups, whether or not there is ac- 
tually much resemblance to the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Three general patterns have developed in 
the state reorganization studies. (1) Many 
states are using interim legislative committees. 
In California as many as three legislative com- 
mittees are at work concurrently, all ade- 
quately financed but perhaps not so well co- 
ordinated. (2) In several states, the legislative 
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council, or a subcommittee of the council, has 
undertaken this task in addition to other 
duties. (3) Special commissions have been 
created in a number of states roughly along 
the lines of the Hoover Commission, but with 
a larger proportion of members drawn from 
the legislature in most instances. 

The missions of these study agencies are 
usually broadly conceived and stated, with 
main emphasis given to the executive branch. 
The special commissions are for the most part 
best financed. The legislative committees usu- 
ally receive less, and the legislative councils 
are given little or nothing extra for this addi- 
tional duty. 

Wisconsin and Connecticut represent the ex- 
tremes in treatment of the problem of reor- 
ganization. In Wisconsin, a continuing statu- 
tory responsibility rests with a Division of De- 
partmental Research in the Governor's Office, 
which puts primary emphasis on improvements 
in administrative procedures rather than over- 
all top reorganization. On the assumption that 
a major overhaul of Wisconsin's nonintegrated 
administrative system is neither possible nor 
desirable, and that a “one-shot” special com- 
mission study is not called for, this method has 
been chosen as most suitable. In Connecticut, 
on the other hand, the Commission on State 
Government Organization was created in 1949 
with sweeping authority to “study all the func- 
tions of State Government.” Composed of five 
citizens appointed by the Governor with legis- 
lative confirmation, the commission set up 
twenty-two study projects which © produced 
findings leading to recommendations, made 
public in February, for constitutional revision, 
legislative improvements, and judicial reform, 
as well as reorganization of the executive 
branch. 

The diversity of approach is further illus- 
trated by developments in Puerto Rico and 
Minnesota. The Puerto Rico Commission for 
Reorganization, appointed by the Territorial 
Governor without confirmation, was expressly 
restricted to consideration of thf executive 
branch, and was primarily conderned with 
giving a basis for the submission by the Gov- 
ernor of reorganization plans as afithorized by 
the statute creating the commission. In Minne- 
sota, a large citizen commission of nineteen 


members is now at work with power to recom- 
mend organizational changes to the Legislature 
and the Governor. 

A serious problem for all reorganization 
study committees and commissions is how to 
sell reorganization programs to the electorate 
and, more particularly, to the legislature. Plan- 
ning for the selling job must begin early; the 
form and manner of publication of the report 
must be carefully chosen with this objective in 
mind; and a network of citizens’ committees 
can be of immense aid in securing acceptance. 


Improving Administration through Grant- 
in-Aid Channels 


Chairman—Fred K. Hoehler, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


Opening Speakers—Albert H. Aronson, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Elwyn A. Mauck, De- 
partment of Legislative Reference, State of 
Maryland 


Discussion—Harold F. Alderfer, Department 
of Internal Affairs, State of Pennsylvania; 
Byron T. Hipple, Jr., Department of Social 
Welfare, State of New York 


Secretary—Sam A. Kimble, Federal Security 

Agency 

Mr. Aronson outlined the improvements in 
personnel administration which have resulted 
from grant-in-aid programs under the Federal 
Security Agency. Since the inauguration of 
these grants requiring a merit system of per- 
sonnel administration in state agencies, the 
number of state-wide civil service systems has 
increased and every other state has a merit 
system in operation for the grantee agencies. 
Mr. Aronson indicated that the role of the 
granting agency in personnel administration 
has been to develop standards, serve as a clear- 
ing house of practice and information, provide 
certain control services such as preparation of 
examination questions, review plans submitted 
by grantee agencies, and review operations. He 
pointed out that this should be a cooperative 
rather than a coercive relationship. Improve- 
ments in personnel administration are still 
needed in devising examinations, extending 
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and strengthening retirement provisions, elimi- 
nating restrictive residence requirements, and 
increasing salary levels. 

Mr. Mauck discussed fiscal problems with 
respect to grants-in-aid. Considering primarily 
the state-local aspects of this subject, he 
pointed out that the local demands for serv- 
ices were increasing whereas sources of local 
revenue were decreasing. One-fifth of real 
property is now exempt from property taxa- 
tion and grants-in-aid or shared taxes are the 
only means by which programs can be financed 
and still be locally administered. He suggested 
that the concept of isolated governmental 
levels be abandoned in favor of a cooperative 
relationship between the various levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Alderfer indicated that administration 
has been improved through grants-in-aid but 
that the record is by no means pure. He 
pointed out that grantor agencies should look 
to their own administration also as a fruitful 
area for improvement. He cited such poor ad- 
ministrative practices of granting agencies as 
inadequate and incompetent field staffs, delays 
in making decisions, and impractical forms 
and reports. Grants-in-aid have also been used 
from time to time to impose a new system of 
government upon recipient agencies and 
matching requirements have made necessary a 
distortion of local expenditures which has not 
always improved local government administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Hipple stated that as much or perhaps 
more improved state and local administration 
would have resulted without grants-in-aid. He 
indicated that the major problems in adminis- 
tering grants are to keep them from stifling lo- 
cal initiative and to prevent the disassociation 
of grant programs from the over-all functions 
of government. Grants should be essentially 
fiscal rather than particularized by function or 
program. Although grants may be promotional 
in character initially they should be consoli- 
dated with other governmental functions at 
the end of the short promotional period. There 
have been creditable improvements in fiscal 
and statistical reporting in connection with 
grants but such improvements would probably 
have resulted without the grants. 


New Mathematical Techniques in Program 

Planning and Control for Large-Scale Op- 

erations 

Chairman—Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force 


Opening Speaker—John D. Norton, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force 


Secretary—Ezra Glaser, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget 


The programming job in the Air Force has 
gotten too big to be done by hand methods. 
This report covers first attempts to systematize 
program preparation by machine methods. 

We may select (more or less arbitrarily) 
eight dimensions of management: time (pe- 
riod of response), space, echelons, organiza- 
tions, items, activities, objectives, and decisions. 
An integrated management program would de- 
fine consistent, simultaneous relationships 
among the elements of program in all these 
dimensions (in this example). 

An Air Force program used to take 7 months 
(conceptually) to set up and process (e.g. test 
feasibility of objectives during World War II). 
Actually no such computation was ever com- 
pleted. In practice there were two unhappy 
alternatives: 

1. Operate on a (presumably self consistent) 
obsolete program, and 

2. Operate on inconsistent or unrelated pro- 
gram segments, some of which may be based 
on up-to-date information. 

The Department of the Air Force is now in- 
stalling a system of “program accounting,” in 
effect a perpetual inventory (with explicit 
time projections) of program elements (eg. 
F-80 flying hours), on IBM equipment. Process- 
ing these data produces directives to base com- 
manders, procurement officers, specialized or- 
ganizations, etc. Every anticipated change in 
program is recorded on a “program change 
voucher” and introduced into the processing. 
Revised orders are prepared with little delay. 

Thus programming becomes a continuous 
process. Many small changes can be recorded 
and the net effects determined quickly. Large 
changes need not be adopted until after their 
major implications are determined. Moreover, 
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programming and program control are a single 
integrated process. 

Obvious advantages of this relatively primi- 
tive device over the rule of thumb improvisa- 
tion are: (1) no 7-month delays in setting up 
programs; (2) achievement of flexibility; and 
(3) responsiveness to “feed back” from all 
echelons. Alternate programs can be appraised. 

Programming is actually the second step in 
the rationalized system, the first being the set- 
ting up of a model which expresses an idealized 
but simultaneous and internally consistent re- 
lationship among program elements. (For ex- 
ample, one hour of F-8¢ flight time requires 
a pilots, b gallons of aviation gas, c meteorolo- 
gists, d engine mechanics, etc., but the F-8o is 
not the only program element making de- 
mands on these resources—and some of these 
resources make demands on the others.) The 
relationship between two elements is called a 
“planning factor” (e.g. 1.7 pilots for each 
plane) and is usually linear (directly propor- 
tionate). 

The model completely routinizes the arith- 
metic, permitting the program control staff 
continually to scrutinize the factors. Now the 
Air Force has models of 500 activities com- 
puted over 36 time periods in a determinate 
linear system (only enough data are provided 
to yield a single result for each program ele- 
ment, and all relationships are proportionate). 
Requirements are now thus computed, but, in 
the future, current operating program will be 
derived from program mobilization status at 
some future date. Limitations on rates of ex- 
pansion can be specified. So can maximum 
amount of a resource’ available. Indeterminate 
systems can also be analyzed (many possible 
programs). In such a system, a maximum (or 
optimum) program can be defined in terms of 
military effectiveness—and identified by a for- 
mal mathematical analysis. Alternately a pro- 
gram can be chosen from all feasible programs, 
which minimizes some measure of cost. 

Hence, along with research in program de- 
velopment for large-scale military operations 
goes a need for research in “optimization” 
methods, to refine criteria and apply them to 
the program model. 

The same general method may well prove 
applicable to a great range of large-scale ana- 


lytical or managerial problems: inter-industry 
relationships (including this aspect of mobili- 
zation planning), large-scale manufacturing 
plants, below-top administration, price-change 
and money-flow economic model, model of a 
developing economy such as Puerto Rico. In 
some applications this programming approach 
may be given the form of a conceptual tool, 
useful even in the complete absence of data, 
for exhibiting a hypothetical model. 

Discussion revealed that the present Air 
Force programming model can be used to com- 
pute a program in four months with standard 
IBM components; the period may be reduced 
to two months. With better reporting systems 
and electronic computing equipment it could 
be reduced to one week. This time may be 
achieved within a year. The Air Force has ac- 
tually been operating for two months now on 
this system of programming on a limited scale. 

Questions of loss of detail by statistical ag- 
gregation were discussed. It was pointed out 
that construction engineers practiced exactly 
analogous aggregation because of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining all the relevant data and 
reducing them to model form. Some safety 
factors have to be built into the system (in the 
planning factors in this case, to allow for ab- 
sence and inaccuracy of data and for problems 
that are concealed in the process of aggrega- 
tion). The great variety of possible adaptation 
is to be expected from the inter-industry model 
because it is a double entry system with wide 
application. 


The Planning of Programs for Chapters of 
the Society 


Chairman—Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago, and Past President of the American 
Society for Public Administration 


Participants—Chapter presidents or representa- 
tives and others interested in better manage- 
ment of ASPA Chapters 


Secretary—Kenneth E. Rindt, Department of 
the Army ; 


A lively gioup discussion of chapter pro- 
gramming and related chapter problems was 
set off by special reports from Hugh D. Inger- 





soll, Chairman of the Program Committee of 
the Milwaukee Chapter, and Murray R. Na- 
than, President of the Capital District (Al- 
bany) Chapter. 

There was general agreement on the prime 
importance of program topic selection. Mr. 
Ingersoll opened up the subject by raising the 
following questions: 


1. “Should the emphasis in programs be on sub- 
jects of general interest or should they be devoted 
to procedural and other vocational material which 
will be of direct value to the individual in carry- 
ing out his day-to-day administrative duties?” 

2. “Should programs be devoted to controversial 
problems of administration or should they avoid 
controversial questions on which the membership 
is divided?” 


Participants in the discussion concluded gen- 
erally that the technical, vocational, “bread 
and butter” type of meeting subject is indis- 
pensable in local chapter programming. Pro- 
grams of general academic interest are planned 
regardless of controversiality depending upon 
local atmosphere and interest. 

The presentation of programs requires care- 
ful planning with respect to the following: 


1. the selection of capable speakers (in most 
cases, prominent authorities on the subject). 

2. the type of meeting: single speaker? panel? 
round table? social? 

3. the time: dinner meetings vs. after-dinner 
meetings? Dates that avoid competition with other 
similar organizations and other social activities. 


These problems are highly specific in the 
local situation where the number of qualified, 
available speakers is often a major determinant 
of the type of meeting which will be empha- 
sized. Much evidence is needed from chapters 
on these important aspects of program organi- 
zation and presentation which are vital in 
ASPA growth. In general, an informal atmos- 
phere should be stressed at all meetings, as in 
the Albany Capital District Chapter. Special 
“strictly social” meetings might stimulate 
greater chapter esprit, as in the Milwaukee 
Chapter where they play a vital part in the 
over-all program. 

Program publicity work should include, 
whenever possible, the publication of a chapter 
newsletter for the membership, and the estab- 
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lishment of close public relations with various 
appropriate news media in the community. 

The participants agreed that local chapter 
program planning should be energized by the 
benefits latent in the planning experiences of 
other chapters. Enthusiastic support was given 
to the suggestion that a questionnaire be sent 
by the national secretariat to each local chap- 
ter in order to obtain an inventory of program 
planning and procedural techniques used. It is 
hoped that the dissemination of questionnaire 
findings will provide the basis for a continuing 
interchange of ideas and experiences between 
local chapters on all phases of chapter activi- 
ties. 

It was unanimously agreed that an outside 
speaker service facilitated by the national secre- 
tariat and supplemented by local chapter mu- 
tual assistance could solve many program plan- 
ning problems. The chairman appointed a 
Special Committee on Inter-Chapter Coopera- 
tion on Programs which reported to the dinner 
for Chapter representatives and Council mem- 
bers. The recoramendations of the committee 
appear in the News of the Society section of the 
Review. 

Local chapters, in turn, can render a valu- 
able service to the national secretariat by: 


1. reporting for use in the Review the position 
or consensus of the chapter on particular program 
subjects as a result of meeting discussions, and 

2. scouting for likely contributors of articles, par- 
ticularly at the local and state levels of government. 
The Editor-in-Chief urged local chapter officers to 
undertake this activity and encourage contributors 
to get in touch with the editors or members of the 
Editorial Board of the Review. 


The participants found that, in the last 
analysis, chapter organization and “manage- 
ment improvement” are related to program 
planning activity. They set the foundation for 
continuity of officer “know-how” from year to 
year. As indicated by D.C. Chapter experience, 
this requires the maintenance of proper rec- 
ords and adequate budgetary practices. The 
problem of building this foundation with lim- 
ited staff is another challenging one to be fur- 
ther explored in the coming year. The partici- 
pants agreed again that chapters can do the 
job better by doing it together. 
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Organizing for the Improvement of Depart- 
mental Management 


Chairman—Bernard L. Gladieux, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary, U. S. Department 
of Commerce 


Speakers—Charles B. Stauffacher, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget; William M. Arnstein, New 
York State Division of the Budget; John D. 
Millett, Columbia University 


Secretary—Clark D. Ahlberg, Syracuse Univer- 

sity 

In recent years there has been increased 
attention to the problem of improving depart- 
mental management at all levels of govern- 
ment. At the national level this interest is evi- 
denced by the various reorganization proposals 
following on the work of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, and the issuance of Executive order 10072 
which created a government-wide management 
improvement program sponsored by a presi- 
dentially appointed advisory committee on 
management improvement. Growing congres- 
sional pressure for economies in the manage- 
ment of public programs, accompanied by in- 
vestigations of various committee staffs, and 
the work of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hvover Report, have added to the efforts being 
directed at improving departmental adminis- 
tration. Some indication of the parallel devel- 
opment in the states and cities is suggested by 
the little Hoover commissions established in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Puerto Rico. In 
terms of the magnitude of the problems being 
faced, perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment at the municipal level is in New York 
City under the leadership of Luther Gulick. 

The chairman, in his introductory remarks, 
referred to a growing concern on the part of 
management people with one aspect of the 
public and congressional attitude on econo- 
mies in government which may be achieved 
through improvements in departmental or- 
ganization, procedures, and processes. The con- 
cern is that while savings may be achieved by 
improvement in departmental management, 
these savings are not of sufficient magnitude to 
approach public expectations or even to be an 
important factor in balancing the national 
budget. Significant reductions in public ex- 


penditures will be achieved only by drastic 
reductions in public services; in order to re- 
duce expenditures without harming the pub- 
lic’s interests or security, it will be necessary 
to appraise existing and proposed programs in 
terms of their relevancy to the achievement of 
public goals. Management improvement activi- 
ties which are confined to improving existing 
organizational structures, procedures, and 
methods, unless coupled with such program 
evaluation, will almost certainly lead to public 
disappointment so far as drastically reduced 
public expenditures are concerned. 

Mr. Millett organized his discussion in terms 
of the purposes which underlie concern with 
improving departmental management and 
with a review of some of the primary obstacles 
which stand in the way of significant achieve- 
ment in this effort. The justification for at- 
tempting to improve departmental manage- 
ment finds its rationale, first, in the concern 
with improving political (public) responsi- 
bility in the conduct of governmental pro- 
grams and, second, in the values associated 
with improving the efficiency and economy 
with which these programs are conducted. 
While there are many obstacles in the way of 
the achievement of significant improvement 
in departmental management, Mr. Millett be- 
lieves that nearly all of these may be traced to 
the views of the specialists and special interests 
represented in departmental programs with 
regard to the best means of achieving improved 
public responsibility, efficiency, and economy 
in the conduct of governmental programs. The 
professional specialists who are in charge of 
many of the bureaus and offices within the 
various executive departments have tradition- 
ally fought for program and organizational in- 
dependence as the best means of obtaining 
public responsibility, real efficiency, and econ- 
omy in the conduct of governmental programs. 
Their point of view has been supported by 
various private interest groups, by congres- 
sional pressures, and by an atmosphere of gen- 
eral distrust of strong executive power and 
authority in government organization. 

A fundamental source of the difficulties 
created by specialization and professionaliza- 
tion throughout our public life, Mr. Millett 
believes, is our educational system which has 
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tended to stress specialization and professional- 
ism at the expense of training designed to pro- 
vide broad appreciation of the full range of 
values present in our society. This emphasis 
in education has had an impact upon our pub- 
lic personnel systems, as witnessed in our re- 
cruitment, examining, and classification sys- 
tems. The heads of federal departments and 
agencies are confronted with the problem of 
preserving the special interests and values 
represented by the varied programs and pro- 
fessions present within their departments and 
at the same time reconciling them with values 
and objectives which are of a broader public 
character. This is a central problem which 
must be solved if significant achievements are 
to be made in improving departmental man- 
agement. The solution lies in finding ways of 
building identities of interests and values in 
the departments’ objectives which may be 
equated with or transcend in importance the 
valucs and interests present in the specialized 
or professionalized programs and organizations 
making up the department. 

Mr. Stauffacher and Mr. Arnstein described 
the management improvement programs of 
the United States Bureau of the Budget and 
the New York State Division of the Budget, 
respectively. It is not possible to indicate the 
full scope of these programs within the con- 
fines of this report, but it may be noted that 
the management improvement programs of 
these two levels of government are almost 
identical in terms of content and method. 
Each has been directed at three broad efforts 
to improve departmental management within 
the sphere of their respective jurisdictions. 

First, each has been concerned with improv- 
ing the legislative bases upon which depart- 
mental management rests. This has taken the 
form of various proposals for legislative re- 
organization which involve increasing the 
management authority and responsibility of 
the heads of executive departments and agen- 
cies. Effort is being made to provide statutory 
authority and responsibility for the heads of 
departments and agencies which will permit 
them to determine the internal organizational 
patterns of their departments, to appoint and 
remove key departmental personnel, and to 


assign program responsibility and budgeted 
funds. 

Second, both have directed special attention 
to improving the organization for, and the 
administration of, central service and staff 
functions such as personnel, budgeting, ac- 
counting, purchasing, and property manage- 
ment. The general and avowed objective of 
this effort has been to reduce the numbers of 
persons involved in, and the amount of time 
going into, such service and staff activities, 
while at the same time improving the speed 
and efficiency with which these services are 
rendered to the operating departments and 
agencies. 

Third, there has been an equivalent recog- 
nition by the United States Bureau of the 
Budget and the Budget Division of New York 
State that the achievement of improved depart- 
mental management will in the last analysis 
depend upon the willingness of the heads of 
executive departments and agencies to assume 
responsibility for improving their own depart- 
mental management. This has resulted in ef- 
forts to establish or to strengthen existing staff 
offices, within the departments and agencies, 
devoted to the task of improving departmental 
management. It has also resulted in increasing 
efforts to achieve coordination between the 
estimate and budget review aspects of the 
budget office function and the management 
improvement side of the budget office. 


The Transition from Universities to the 
Public Service 


Chairman—Joseph E. McLean, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


Opening Speakers—Milton M. Mandell, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission; Edwin O. Stene, 
University of Kansas 


Discussion—Harry L. Case, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Samuel C. May, University of 
California; Albert H. Rosenthal, University 
of Denver 


Secretary—Louis C. Boochever, Jr., Economic 
Cooperation Administration 


The particular problem of the university in 
the transition to the public service is to soften 
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the shock of the move from the generalizations, 
deductions, and abstractions of the classroom 
to the more specialized, intensely practical 
work of the junior administrator in a govern- 
ment agency. The solution is not to have the 
university train for particular processes or 
specific jobs. Rather it should give the student 
experience in meeting new problems and in 
exercising judgment in situations like those he 
will encounter in government. Such experi- 
ence can develop his capacity for responsible 
decision-making. 

Teaching methods must be adapted to giv- 
ing the student this experience and capacity. 
While lectures, textbooks, and collateral read- 
ings are essential parts of education in the so- 
cial sciences, as the student progresses course 
work should become increasingly problem-cen- 
tered. Several universities have recognized this 
need and now use the case method in teaching 
public administration. At the University of 
Kansas, the experience has been gratifying in 
helping students to become aware of the rele- 
vance of their more general and theoretical 
studies to concrete, workday situations. 

In its graduate training for public adminis- 
tration, Kansas emphasizes cases involving 
problems of human relations—employee, inter- 
agency, and public relations—of the type the 
administrator will later face. Behind this em- 
phasis lies the assumption that the manager 
can pass technical problems on to specialists 
but must himself take full responsibility for 
the solution of human problems. Visits to city 
governments and visits by city managers to the 
classroom also stress working problems rather 
than textbook generalizations. When the in- 
terns (second-year students) return to the cam- 
pus for periodic seminars, the discussion of 
their experiences helps the first-year students 
to acclimate themselves to the government en- 
vironment. 

One representative of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission conceives of its role in the transi- 
tion to the public service as that of a retail 
store “selling” the product of the universities 
to the government consumers. The commission 
tries to avoid stocking its registers with items 


not wanted by the consumers. Consequently, 
when the Junior Administrative Technician 
lists, emerging from the 1946 and 1947 exami- 
nations, were not used by the government 
agencies, there was serious thought of aban- 
doning this type of listing. Instead, a new ex- 
amination with additional requirements was 
held, resulting in a select list of 400 Junior 
Management Assistants. The agencies are well 
pleased with the performance of the JMA’s 
and requests for them have increased sharply. 

The consumer representative on the panel, 
from the TVA, finds the government attracting 
personable young men of good character and 
intellect. Unfortunately, they are frequently 
not able to write, read, speak, or listen effec- 
tively. They do not know how to edit verbose 
reports into concise memoranda, to lead con- 
ferences, or to take part in them. They lack 
the habit of making decisions and do not 
understand the division of responsibility im- 
plicit in the supervisor-subordinate relation- 
ship. 

One university representative emphasized 
the value of in-service training; the university 
should not be expected to turn out a finished 
product. Emphasis has to be placed on metho- 
dology and attitude. The same observer also 
stressed the importance of the federal field 
service and state and local governments as con- 
sumers of the university product. 

Another university representative stressed 
the need for considering government as a 
whole (federal, state, and local), suggested that 
the timing of the JMA examination should be 
considered in the light of the different back- 
grounds of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, and pointed to the need for more effort 
in raising the prestige value of the public 
service. 

Further discussion revolved around the re- 
spective responsibilities of different levels of 
education (elementary and secondary, univer- 
sity, graduate study, and government service 
itself). There was no consensus on an answer 
to the question, “What are the main conditions 
discouraging able students from entering the 
public service?” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Public Administration and Point Four 


Unless the Congress substantially reduces 
the appropriation for technical assistance that 
is included in the omnibus foreign aid bill 
(H.R. 7797, S. 3304) now before both Houses, 
programs for exchange of administrative tech- 
niques between the United States and other 
nations of the world should be substantially 
expanded in the next fiscal year. Exchange of 
administrative techniques is one of a series of 
programs for the exchange of scientific, cul- 
tural, and technical information that have 
been developed since 1944. 

Until 1948, these programs were primarily 
concerned with Latin American countries. The 
U. S. Informational and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (P.L. 402, 80th Congress) author- 
ized the State Department to make exchange 
programs available to all nations of the world. 

Using part of the funds appropriated under 
this act, the U. S. Bureau of the Budget has 
developed a program of six- to twelve-month 
internship training for officials of foreign na- 
tions interested in learning United States tech- 
niques of administrative management. In the 
last two years the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has also brought officials from 
ECA countries to the United States to obtain 
information that will help them improve areas 
of administration that are impeding the eco- 
nomic recovery of their countries. In addition 
a State Department program for German offi- 
cials and an Army program for Japanese offi- 
cials make it possible for individuals from 
those two countries to take advantage of the 
Budget Bureau program. 

Since 1944:more than thirty countries have 
sent officials to the Budget Bureau for intern- 
ship training. More than two hundred addi- 
tional officials have come each year for short 


periods of consultation and observation of 
United States methods. 


Norwegian High Schools Teach Scientific 
Management 


From the Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Scientific Management, 
Hugo de Haan, in Geneva, Switzerland, comes 
news of an interesting experiment in the teach- 
ing of scientific management in the Norwegian 
high schools. Under the leadership of a scien- 
tific management engineer, Mr. Hellern, the 
school curriculum is being changed to include 
specific courses in organization, management, 
personnel planning, and scientific manage- 
ment. This change will involve not only new 
textbooks but a revision of existing textbooks 
in order to emphasize industrial efficiency, 
commercial operations, and effective human 
relations in the process of work and group 
action. The necessity of avoiding waste and the 
possibility of reducing cost by more efficient 
methods of work will be stressed. The profes- 
sional and technical schools will make scien- 
tific management a special subject of teaching. 


Town and Country Planning 


The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations will continue publication of 
the Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletin during 1950. It will also undertake a 
directory of planning organizations through- 
out the world, a digest of laws prescribing 
minimum housing occupancy standards, and 
a consolidated housing and town planning 
reference center. It has authorized preliminary 
work on a study of financing of housing and 
another of the neighborhood unit. The work 
will be carried on under the direction of Mr. 
Anne Vandergoot. The Secretary General's 
report on this subject is Document E 1349. It 
may be obtained from the Department of Pub- 
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lic Information at the United Nations, Lake 
Success. 


Economic Development in the Middle East 


The final report of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 
entitled An Approach to Economic Develop- 
ment in the Middle East—Part I, has been pub- 
lished by the United Nations. The mission was 
headed by Gordon Clapp, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and a former edi- 
tor-in-chief of PAR, who spoke on this topic 
at a luncheon meeting of the recent annual 
conference of the Society. The report is avail- 
able from the International Document Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York, for $1.00. Part II, the 
technical supplement, may be obtained from 
the same source for $0.80. 


Inter-American Organization of Municipalities 


The Third meeting of the Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities was held in New 
Orleans 1-5 May. The President of Chile, Dr 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, was the guest of 
honor at the Congress and the principal ban- 
quet speaker. The delegates attended the in- 
auguration for a second term of Mayor de- 
Lesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans. In addi- 
tion to representatives from Canada and the 
United States, delegates attended from all 
but one of the Central and South American 
Republics. They represented practically all of 
the capital cities of the Western Hemisphere, 
national governments, the press, and the uni- 
versities. There also was a representative of 
the Pan American Union, a representative of 
the State Department, and a large delegation 
of mayors, city managers, officials of state 
leagues of municipalities, and professors from 
the United States of America. A new consti- 
tution was adopted in which the name of the 
organization was changed to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Municipal Organization. Mayor deLesseps 
S. Morrison was elected President of the or- 
ganization and Dr. Carlos M. Moran of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 
The city selected for the next congress in 1952 
was Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Eighth International Congress of Administra- 
tive Sciences 


The time and place of this Congress have 
now been definitely fixed for the week from 
Tuesday 25 July to Tuesday 2 August at Flor- 
ence, Italy. The main features of the program 
are: 


a. Administrative Practices: Six sessions of 
the Committee on Administrative Practices: 
General Rapporteur—Donald C. Stone, ECA. 

b. National Participation in U.N. Organiza- 
tion: Five sessions to discuss the reports from 
various nations on this joint study in compara- 
tive administration sponsored jointly by the 
International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences and UNESCO: General Rapporteur— 
Walter R. Sharp, UNESCO. 

c. Central Administration: Three sessions: 
General Rapporteur—E. Seeldrayers, Ministry 
of Finance, Belgium. 


Other events scheduled for the delegates in- 
clude business meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the General Assembly of the 
Institute; official reception of the Italian Goy- 
ernment; a performance of the opera “Aida” 
at the open air theater at Fiesole; excursion 
to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea; dinner at 
the Piazzele Michelangelo; reception by the 
Syndic of the City of Florence; and visits to 
museums. The work sessions will be held in 
the Villa Favard and the plenary sessions at the 
Palazzo Riccardi. 

An optional feature of the Congress will be 
a trip to Rome on 3-4 August, which will in- 
clude a reception by the President of the Re- 
public and the Prime Minister and will con- 
clude with a reception by the Pope. 

Reservations for rooms at hotels and pen- 
sions in Florence should be sent direct to Pro- 
fessor M. Lessona, General Secretary, Commit- 
tee on Organization of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Administrative Sciences, 
University of Florence, Florence, Italy. 

Americans planning to attend should also 
advise M. Edmond Lesoir, Secretary General, 
International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences, 17 Place des Martyrs, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary 
Congress 


The Twelfth International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Congress will be held at The Hague, 
Netherlands, 13-19 August 1950 on invitation 
of the Government of the Netherlands. The 
President of the Congress and the delegate 
from the United States is Sanford Bates, 
commissioner of the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies for the State of New Jersey. 
A large attendance is expected of official dele- 
gates of governments, representatives of soci- 
eties dealing with penal law and penology, and 
philanthropic organizations working in this 
field, as well as private persons both scholars 
and practitioners interested in the various 
problems of the prevention and repression of 
crime, the treatment and rehabilitation of 
offenders, and the reformation of delinquents. 
The eleven previous congresses, held over a 
period of seventy-five years, have contributed 
to the modern development of penal law and 
penology. 

There will be three general lectures: (1) the 
problems of applied penal law and new trends 
in penal practice; (2) the problem of a code 
relating to the enforcement of penalties; and 
(3) what measures would best replace punish- 
ment so as to comply with the requirements of 
a humane system of social defense? The follow- 
ing questions will be discussed in section meet- 
ings: 

Section I—1. Is a pre-sentence examination 
of the offender advisable so as to assist the 
judge in choosing the method of treatment 
appropriate to the needs of the individual of- 
fender? 

2. How can psychiatric science be applied 
in prisons with regard both to the medical 
treatment of certain prisoners and to the classi- 
fication of prisoners and individualization of 
the régime? 

3. What principles should underlie the 
classification of prisoners in penal institutions? 

Section II—1. To what extent can open in- 
stitutions take the place of the traditional 
prison? 

2. The treatment and release of habitual 
offenders. 

3. How is prison labor to be organized so 


as to yield both moral benefit and a useful so- 
cial and economic return? 

Section Il1I—1. Short-term imprisonment 
and its alternatives (probation, fines, compul- 
sory home labor, etc.). 

2. How should the conditional release of 
prisoners be regulated? Is it necessary to pro- 
vide a special régime for prisoners whose sen- 
tence is nearing its end so as to avoid the diffi- 
culties arising out of their sudden return to 
community life? 

3. To what extent does the protection of so- 
ciety require the existence and publicity of a 
register of convicted persons (casier judici- 
aire), and how should both this register and 
the offender's restoration to full civil status be 
organized with a view to facilitating his social 
rehabilitation? 

Section IV—1. What developments have 
there been in the penal treatment of juvenile 
offenders (reformatory, Borstal institution, 
prisonécole, etc.)? 

2. Should the protection of neglected and 
morally abandoned children be secured by a 
judicial authority or by a non-judicial body? 
Should the courts for delinquent children and 
juveniles be maintained? 

3. Should not some of the methods devel- 
oped in the treatment of young offenders be 
extended to the treatment of adults? 

Americans professionally interested in this 
field desiring to attend the Congress should 
communicate with Sanford Bates, State Office 
Building, Trenton, New Jersey, for further 
information, or with the Secretary of the Local 
Organizing Committee, Dr. J. D. van den Berg, 
Ministry of Justice, Plein 2 b, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


Other International Congresses 


Fifth International Conference of Social 
Work, 23-28 July 1950, Paris. 

International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, 27 August to 2 September 
1950, Amsterdam Congress Exhibition. 

Joint meeting of the International Political 
Science Association and the International So- 
ciological Association, 4-9 September 1950, 
Zurich, Switzerland. (The American Sociologi- 
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cal Society has voted to affiliate with this or- 
ganization.) 

International Fiscal Congress, 6-10 Septem- 
ber 1950, Brussels. 


NATIONAL 
Communications Policy Board 


Since the number of radio frequencies avail- 
able to users throughout the world is strictly 
limited, the federal government is having to 
look for administrative arrangements to bring 
about a more effective utilization of frequen- 
cies by private and governmental users in the 
United States. 

The President has appointed a Communi- 
cations Policy Board to propose new arrange- 
ments in the federal government for the ad- 
ministration of telecommunications policies. 
The board has been asked to evaluate present 
policies and develop a national policy which 
could be used to set priorities for the use of 
frequencies by United States users. 

At the present time use of frequencies in the 
United States is determined by informal con- 
sultations between the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which assigns frequencies to 
private broadcasters, and the Interdepartmen- 
tal Radio Advisory Committee, which assigns 
them to government users. Postwar demand has 
put such pressures upon the supply of frequen- 
cies that this system is no longer satisfactory. 

The increased use of telecommunications 
throughout the world has brought about great 
pressure on the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, through which nations have 
reached agreement on international allocation 
of frequencies. If all nations are to expand 
their telecommunications, each must make 
more effective use of its present frequencies. 
The Communication Policy Board will advise 
the President as to how the United States can 
best meet its responsibilities in this field. 


The Omnibus Appropriation Bill 


The House Committee on Appropriations 
has submitted a single appropriations bill for 
all government activities except foreign assist- 
ance. To prepare this bill, Committee Chair- 
man Cannon set up a central subcommittee to 
coordinate the work of the specialized sub- 


committees on appropriations. The committee 
and its staff incidentally tackled some of the 
difficult problems of legislative-executive rela- 
tionsinvolved in the appropriations procedures. 

The report of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the omnibus bill criticized the action 
of the President in establishing a reserve of 
more than $600,000,000 from the 1950-51 ap- 
propriation of the Air Force, on the grounds 
that the President had assumed the right to 
reverse a policy decision made by the Congress. 
At the same time, the committee proposed a 
revision of the Anti-Deficiency Act which 
would strengthen the authority of the Bureau 
of the Budget to establish and supervise the 
administration of reserves as an economy 
measure. 

Representative John Taber (N.Y.), ranking 
Republican member of the Appropriations 
Committee, shortly after the report of the om- 
nibus bill, indicated his intention to introduce 
on the floor of the House a blanket cut in the 
total appropriation and put the responsibility 
upon the President to apportion the cut—an 
action which, Chairman Cannon said, would 
mean that Congress had abdicated its respon- 
sibility. 


Budget and Accounting Reforms Related 


Representative Taber criticized the “per- 
formance budget” on the grounds that it less- 
ens congressional control because it replaces’ 
the old schedules of personnel by grade with 
broad program statements (even though those 
statements are supported by various data on 
personnel and other costs). 

The general congressional reaction, how- 
ever, to the performance budget was more fa- 
vorable, although cautious. The Appropria- 
tions Committee report called the 1951-52 
budget merely a start toward a true .perform- 
ance budget. It pointed out that the success of 
the performance budget would depend upon 
the successs of the project to improve the gov- 
ernmental accounting system which is currently 
being carried on by the General Accounting 
Office, the Treasury Department, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget; only if the accounting sys- 
tem can produce cost and work load data for 
each major program can the Congress get in- 
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formation which will make it possible to com- 
pare past performance with future require- 
ments. 

Reports on the progress of the joint account- 
ing project suggest that the agency accounting 
systems will be producing much more useful 
information for the 1951-52 budget. 

In order to make the accounting data more 
useful for managerial purposes, the joint ac- 
counting staff has undertaken to establish more 
uniform terminology and principles for ac- 
counting throughout the government, and is 
also working specifically with individual agen- 
cies on their accounting problems. The joint 
accounting staff is assisting about a dozen 
agencies in major reorganizations of their ac- 
counting systems, and more than twenty others 
in improving particular aspects of accounting. 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
port warned that it wants its staff to discuss 
with the Budget Bureau and agency budget 
officers the schedules to be presented in the 
1951-52 budget, in order to satisfy those who 
fear that the performance budget will reduce 
congressional control. 

Innovations in the preparation of the budget 
have even included efforts to make the budget 
and the budget process more comprehensible 
to the public. For the first time the Bureau of 
the Budget, in “The Budget in Brief,” con- 
denses into less than fifty illustrated pages the 
basic facts on the sources and use of federal 
funds. A further aid to public understanding 
of the budget process is a Budget Bureau chart, 
Timing of the Federal Budget, that attempts 
to give a picture of the three-year cycle that the 
federal government now follows in budget 
preparation. 


Directory of Management Projects 


The Directory of Management Projects, an 
unofficial effort to provide information on 
management improvement work in the federal 
government, has now reached its fourth edi- 
tion. The directory is a joint effort by the 
Washington Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management and the Associa- 
tion for the Development of Administrative 
Personnel (an association of the graduates of 
the Civil Service Intern program). 


141 
Training for Top-Flight Executives 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
undertaken a training program to develop its 
technical specialists into potential top execu- 
tives. Six men have been detached from GS-13 
and 14 positions in Washington and the field, 
to follow for eight months a full-time program 
designed to train them in the management 
problems of the CAA program as a whole. 

In addition to undertaking specific work 
projects on various operating programs, the 
group meets each week for a genera! seminar 
session. Each trainee will spend a period of 
several weeks in the office of the administrator 
of the CAA. If this first program is successful, 
the CAA plans to repeat it as a way of continu- 


ally expanding its reserve of administrative 
talent. 


Management Improvement Program 


Several studies of managerial problems have 
been authorized by President Truman with 
the use of a million dollar Management Im- 
provement Fund authorized by congressional 
action. These studies form an important part 
of the comprehensive management improve- 
ment program that the President instituted 
last year. 

As the President pointed out in requesting 
this fund, the management improvement pro- 
gram has five major aspects: (1) bills and re- 
organization plans to improve the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch; (2) cooperative 
work by the central management agencies (the 
Executive Office, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the General Services Administration); (3) 
review of the management programs of depart- 
ments and agencies in relation to their operat- 
ing problems; (4) the conduct of special sur- 
veys and studies suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mission; and (5) the work of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Management Im- 
provement. 

The Management Improvement Fund was 
provided out of reserves established in existing 
appropriations. The President, on the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget, au- 
thorizes the departments or agencies to provide 
for special studies—some of them by contracts 
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with private agencies—in connection with their 
respective programs. 

Among the first authorized under this fund 
were studies of the following subjects: federal 
field services; the government-wide property 
and records management programs; govern- 
ment employee retirement systems; the govern- 
ment of Guam, American Samoa, and Pacific 
Trust territories; a management review and 
appraisal system and a study of the field 
service of the Department of the Interior; and 
the management of the Office of Education. 
Plans are being considered for a study of over- 
seas administration and a study of public land 
management activities. 

The President and his Advisory Committee 
on Management Improvement are keeping 
continually informed on the progress of the 
management improvement program. Similarly, 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures has 
been calling on the Budget Bureau to help it 
keep a box score on the improvements recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission that have 
been carried out by administrative action. 

The departments and agencies were re- 
quired to state their chief management prob- 
lems when they presented their 1950-51 budget 
estimates. These statements will form the basis 
for agency plans for management improve- 
ment. The Budget Bureau has sent circulars 
to the departments and agencies regarding the 
preparation of these plans and the administra- 
tion of incentive award systems. 


Presidential Policy Staff 


The appointment of Gordon Gray, formerly 
Secretary of the Army, to serve as a special 
assistant to help the President work out a 
plan for closing the “dollar gap” is a significant 
step in the President's efforts to develop the 
Executive Office staff for the coordination of 
top policy. 

The dollar-gap problem—the problem of re- 
dressing the balance in international trade— 
is a key problem because it involves policies 
ranging all the way from domestic crop control 
to the cold war, and affecting almost all depart- 
ments of the government. 

Although Mr. Gray's appointment is the first 


specific step that has been taken in recent 
months to strengthen top machinery for policy, 
a variety of recent official and unofficial pro- 
posals indicate that the cold war is making 
more people aware of the necessity of integrat- 
ing the military and economic policy of the 
nation. 

The report of the Committee for Economic 
Development on National Security and Our 
Individual Freedom stated clearly the context 
in which decision with regard to top policy 
decisions should be made: “There can be no 
simple solution to the problems of security and 
freedom. We must look to time and the wis- 
dom of public discussion to find the answers. 
But public wisdom cannot be brought to bear 
if the chain of civilian control is ineffective, if 
the basis for informed discussion is lacking, or 
if policy is approached in a piece-meal fash- 
ion. 

The CED recommended that the National 
Security Council be expanded to include three 
full-time civilian members, and be developed 
as the principal executive agency for formulat- 
ing and reviewing comprehensive and bal- 
anced security policies. It also recommended 
that the Congress establish a committee on na- 
tional security in each House to take positive 
steps to coordinate the various aspects of se- 
curity policy. The CED's concern that an un- 
balanced national security program might un- 
dermine the basis of a free economy stresses 
the importance of the economic problems 
which are now to be Mr. Gray’s primary con- 
cern. 

Bernard Baruch, a little later, in effect 
agreed with the CED in a speech at the Naval 
War College, where he proposed the creation 
of “a general staff for peace” through the 
broadening of the National Security Council. 

These two proposals were similar to those 
from various other sources dealing with several 
aspects of top policy coordination. A subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, headed by Senator Paul Doug- 
las (D. Ill.), recently proposed a statutory cabi- 
net committee on domestic fiscal policy similar 
to the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems. 
When the dollar-gap problem itself began to 
be discussed in the press, the National Ad- 
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visory Council was suggested as the coordinat- 
ing agency to handle it. 

The President, however, was apparently less 
impressed by these several suggestions than by 
the principle that had been advanced by the 
Hoover Commission—that the functions of top 
policy coordination should not be given to 
boards with statutory membership or statutory 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Gray, who will serve for only a few 
months before taking up his duties as President 
of the University of North Carolina, was asked 
by the President “to advise and assist in coor- 
dinating and stimulating the activities of the 
various governmental agencies which can con- 
tribute to the solution of the dollar trade gap.” 

As the President instructed Mr. Gray to con- 
sult “expert and interested groups outside the 
government,” Senator Vandenberg was propos- 
ing a new “unpartisan” commission of private 
citizens to consider the general state of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, much as the Harriman 
Committee helped set up the original program 
for the Economic Cvoperation Administrajion. 


Reorganization Plans 


The first batch of reorganization plans in 
1950 was the largest ever sent by the President 
to the Congress. The plans--21 of them—went 
up on March 13 along. with a promise to send 
more later in the session. By April 6 resolutions 
of disapproval had been introduced against 
only three of them. The President was receiv- 
ing strong support from the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report in favor of these 
plans, with the exceptions of Plans No. 12 and 
No. 17. The committee pointed out that Plan 
No. 12 raised issues beyond its terms of refer- 
ence. Therefore, it would neither endorse nor 
disapprove it. It doubted that certain transfers 
from the General Service Administration in 
Plan No. 17 were consistent with Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

The first six plans were intended to establish 
the Hoover Commission's “‘clear line” of au- 
thority and responsibility. They transferred 
the functions and powers now vested in subor- 
dinate officials to the heads of Treasury, Jus- 
tice, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 


Labor (the function of hearing examiners un- 
der the Administrative Procedure Act and the 
functions of government corporations were not 
to be affected). Each department under these 
plans would have an administrative assistant 
secretary, presumably a nonpolitical appointee. 

Senators Robertson and Capehart opposed 
the Treasury plan, saying that the national 
banks were against the idea of lessening the 
independence of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency; and Representative Lucas opposed the 
Labor Department plan, holding that the 
wages and hours administrator should not be 
subject to orders from the Secretary of Labor. 

A second group of plans—Nos. 7 to 13—fixed 
the responsibility for the administration of 
seven regulatory agencies in their respective 
chairmen, who would be designated as such by 
the President. The commissions affected are: 
Interstate Commerce, Federal Trade, Federal 
Power, Securities and Exchange, and Federal 
Communications; other agencies are the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The strongest opposition to any plan, under 
Senator Taft's leadership, was centered on the 
NLRB plan because it would make the general 
counsel no longer independent of the board. 

Of the remaining eight plans, five simplified 
the functions of the General Services Admin- 
istration by giving it increased authority over 
the acquisition and control of federal office 
space and over the preservation of certain pub- 
lic documents; and by taking away from it 
programs involving public works, community 
facilities, and school aid. The other three plans 
transfer the functions of the Maritime Com- 
mission to the Department of Commerce, trans- 
fer the Bureau of Employee's Compensation to 
the Department of Labor, and assign to the 
Department of Labor authority for coordinat- 
ing the administration of labor standards for 
work on federal contracts. 

Robert L. Johnson, President of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, pointed out 
that these plans left much of the job undone. 
The recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion that remain to be carried out by reorgani- 
zation plan would (if submitted by the Presi- 
dent) prove much more controversial—for 
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among them were such ancient subjects of re- 
organization battles as the civil functions of 
the Army Engineers and the resources manage- 
ment functions of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Forest Service. 


Loyalty Investigations 


In the tense atmosphere produced by the 
charges of Senator McCarthy (R. Wis.) against 
the Administration’s loyalty program, two 
basic administrative principles were publicly 
reaffirmed. 

First, the government does not want any of 
its police agencies to be given the power to 
decide cases as well as to make investigations. 
Speaking for the Administration and for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Peyton Ford, 
assistant to the Attorney General, opposed an 
amendment to the National Science Founda- 
tion Bill which would have required the FBI 
to certify the loyalty of anyone to be employed 
by the foundation. To extend the functions of 
the FBI to include evaluation of information 
regarding the loyalty of a potential employee 
would, Mr. Ford said, “constitute a clear de- 
parture from accepted fundamental theories of 
American government and lay a foundation 
of criticism of the Bureau as a state police 
organization.” 

Second, the executive branch reaffirmed the 
historic principle that the President and his 
subordinates may withhold information from 
the Congress that the public interest requires 
to be kept confidential. The President in- 
structed his subordinates to refuse to comply 
with subpoenas issued by a Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee, partly on the grounds 
that the release of unevaluated information 
would damage the reputation of innocent per- 
sons, and partly on the grounds that it would 
handicap the FBI in maintaining its secret 
sources of information among criminal ele- 
ments. At the same time, Senator McCarthy 
was refusing the Senate committee’s request 
that he give the committee material from his 
private files (the Senate committee was too re- 
spectful of senatorial courtesy to subpoena 
him) on the grounds that to do so would iden- 
tify his secret sources of information in the 


State Department and expose them to adminis- 
trative discipline. 


Government Best Sellers 


Certain government documents rank among 
the best sellers of all times—even above the 
best seller among fiction titles, Gone With The 
Wind, which sold 3,600,000 copies. Infant 
Care, a Children’s Bureau publication, has 
had a sale of 5,701,008 copies, ranking in total 
sales next to the Bible and Charles Sheldon’s 
In His Steps. Two other Children’s Bureau 
publications, Prenatal Care and Your Child 
From One to Six, have each sold more than 
2,500,000 copies. None of these government 
publications sell for more than $0.20. 

The interest of the public in government 
publications is especially reflected in the “prac- 
tical” titles which sell most heavily. The more 
popular titles include the following: Furni- 
ture, Its Selection and Use and Care and 
Repair of the House. Materials on federal in- 
come tax also sell well—particularly around 
March 15. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


State Reorganization Studies Completed 


Reorganization studies of at least four state 
governments—Connecticut, Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, and Arizona—have been completed and 
the findings and recommendations have been 
presented to the respective legislatures. (The 
Puerto Rico report was mentioned in Public 
Administration Review, Winter Issue.) The 
number of states having reorganization studies 
under way now exceeds 20. The scope, staff, 
and resources of the various study groups vary 
considerably. 

In February, Connecticut’s Commission on 
State Government submitted its comprehensive 
and significant report to the General Assembly 
and the Governor. The report is concerned 
with all the functions of state government; it 
is not limited to the executive branch. It con- 
siders constitutional revisions and legislative 
and judicial changes. The report is confined to 
questions of top organization and the com- 
mission recommends the creation of a tem- 
porary commission to carry out the recommen- 
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dations. Some of these are: consolidation of 
governmental functions into twenty depart- 
ments; the creation of administrative adjudi- 
cation boards; the submission to the voters of 
a revised constitution; provision for only a 
general fund for all state monies with trust 
funds and federal funds in separate accounts 
within the gencral fund; and the adoption 
of a performance type budget to be operated 
under the chief executive. 

Idaho's Joint Committee on Reorganization 
submitted its recommendations to the Legis- 
lature in a special session in February. Some 
of the committee's recommendations are: re- 
vision of the state constitution leaving only the 
Governor, lieutenant governor, and auditor to 
be elected by the people; consolidation of sev- 
eral departments and agencies; and the crea- 
tion of a public utilities commission which 
would replace the present three-man board. 

New Hampshire recently completed its study 
which is the first attempt to reorganize its serv- 
ices since the state’s beginning. A bipartisan 
reorganization commission of nine members, 
later increased by thirty-four, brought the re- 
port to completion. The research and survey 
work was done by Princeton Surveys. A special 
session of the Legislature is sought to imple- 
ment the findings of the commission. The 
recommendations include provision for con- 
solidation of functions into departments hav- 
ing similar or related activities; consolidation 
of licensing functions; and creation of con- 
ference groups for agencies having similar 
problems. 

In Arizona the Special Legislative Commit- 
tee for State Operations has submitted its find- 
ings and recommendations. The staff work was 
done by Griffenhagen and Associates. The 
committee concurred generally with the find- 
ings and recommendations submitted by this 
agency, but recommended that the entire plan 
should not be effectuated at one time. The 
study included all activities of the state gov- 
ernment. Among the actions recommended for 
implementation at the present time are: crea- 
tion of a legislative reference bureau; creation 
of a department of finance and a department of 
health, welfare, and correction; a four-year 
term for the Governor and attorney general; 
and annual sessions for the Legislature. 


State and Local Employees and OASI 


The Senate is considering H.R. 6000, passed 
by the House of Representatives last October. 
One of the provisions of this bill is for volun- 
tary extension of Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance (OASI) to state and local government 
employees under agreements between states 
and the federal Social Security Administration, 
Employees of publicly owned transit compa- 
nies are also covered under certain conditions. 
Employees covered by an existing retirement 
system are exempted unless such employees 
elect to be covered by a two-thirds favorable 
vote to participate, in a written referendum. 
Other exempt categories are employees on 
work relief projects and patients and inmates 
of institutions who are serving as employees of 
such institutions. Certain organizations of fire- 
men, policemen, and teachers are opposing an 
extension of the Social Security Act to em- 
ployees that are members of a retirement sys- 
tem and object to the option to admit them for 
supplementary coverage even with the two- 
third: vote requirement. Other organizations 
of state and municipal officials want such op- 
tion for coverage as long as it is on a voluntary 
basis. 


Police Employment Rises 


Police employed per 1,000 residents was up 
last year in U. S. cities over 10,000 population, 
data gathered for the 1950 Municipal Year 
Book reveal. These cities now have an average 
of 1.99 police employees per 1,000 population 
—a record postwar high. The wartime low 
average of 1.58 policemen to 1,000 residents in 
the nation’s cities was reached in 1945. Police 
department expenditures, exclusive of pension 
payments, were also up last year with police 
protection costing each city resident an average 
of $8.04. This represents an increase of $0.92 
over 1948. 

Higher salaries and wages for policemen are 
largely responsible for the increased police 
expenditures. These costs made up nearly 84 
per cent of the total expenditures of police 
departments last year. On a per capita basis 
over the five-year period 1946-50, city budgets 
for salaries of policemen were up $2.55. Other 
costs of the police departments in this same 
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period were up only $0.72. For the first time 
since 1942, however, median entrance and 
maximum salaries of police declined in some 
city-size groups. Cities ranging in size from 
250,000 to 500,000 population reported a drop 
in entrance salaries for patrolmen as did those 
in the 10,000 to 25,000 population bracket. 


City Highway Needs Estimated at $5 Billion 


More than $5 billion in repairs and con- 
struction are needed on urban links of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways to bring 
them up to acceptable standards. This is the 
estimate of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, which points out that nearly 6,000 of the 
38,000 miles of highways in the United States 
that are designated as key interstate roads lie 
within urban boundaries. About 3,500 miles of 
these streets are estimated to be in need of 
repair or rebuilding. 

Currently, a bill is under consideration by 
Congress to continue federal aid to cities for 
construction of highways within their limits. 
Funds for building urban highways were first 
provided by the federal-aid highway act of 
1944 under a formula apportioning federal 
funds between rural and urban roads. Under 
the act, $450 million has been appropriated 
for highway purposes for the 1949-50 and 1950- 
51 fiscal years. About $112.5 million of this 
total is for urban areas. 


New York State Develops In-Service Training 
for Supervisors 


A pilot project designed to develop teaching 
materials and methods by which fundamentals 
of supervision, as applied to the public service, 
can be most effectively presented to public em- 
ployees is under way in New York State. Sixty- 
three supervisors from various New York State 
departments are participating in the course. 
The project is conducted by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
(Cornell University) in cooperation with the 
Public Employee Training Division of the 
New York Department of Civil Service. 

Preliminary materials for the course were 
developed by Professor John H. Slocum of Cor- 
nell in consultation with various persons in 
the state government. Professor Slocum con- 


ducts the classes which meet weekly for sixteen 
weeks. Each session lasts for two hours. Ma- 
terials and methods of presentation are ex- 
pected to be revised as the course progresses. 

The experience gained from this project is 
expected to prove useful in the development of 
further programs of this nature for supervisors 
in the public service. 


City Budgets Doubled in Decade 


City budgets have literally doubled during 
the last decade, figures gathered by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association show, but expendi- 
tures appear to be leveling off now. Reports 
from 2g cities over 100,000 population show 
that in 1940 expenditures totaled $462,15,7,000; 
these cities budgeted $909,974,000 for the year 
1950. Between 1949 and 1950, budgets appear 
to have stabilized somewhat with four of the 
big cities appropriating less in 1950 than they 
spent in the previous year. Four other large 
cities reported no significant increases. 

A random sampling of 20 cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 population showed 1940 
expenditures of $33,480,000 and 1950 budgets 
of $69,056,000. A similar increase was found 
among cities in the 5,000-25,000 population 
bracket. Cities of these population size groups 
also reported budget stabilization between 
1949 and 1950, with several cutting current 
year budgets below last year’s expenditures. 

Stabilization of operating expenditures de- 
pends more on national trends in salaries and 
wages than on local action, the Association 
points out. Basic costs affecting cities doubled 
during the 1940's. In 1940 the construction 
cost index stood at 241.96. By March, 1950, it 
had soared to 488.35. The wholesale price in- 
dex rose from 78.6 in 1940 to 151.6 in 1950. 
The retail price index climbed to 184.4 in De- 
cember, 1949; the 1940 figure was 100.6. 

New York City’s budget for fiscal 1950, 
which was submitted to the Board of Estimate 
after the Association’s study was completed, is 
the largest in the city’s history and the fourth 
consecutive budget to pass the billion-dollar 
mark. The record budget of $1,243,451,794 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 exceeds the 
1949-50 budget by $41,896,430. In his budget 
message, the mayor pointed out that the in- 
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crease was necessary because of rises in the cost 
of debt service, mandatory pay rises, new posi- 
tions, and increased costs of materials and com- 
modities. The budget provides for no general 
pay rises for city employees and contemplates 
no new taxes to supply additional municipal 
operating revenue. 


Municipal Technical Advisory Service for 
Tennessee 

In July, 1949, the University of Tennessee 
began a Municipal Technical Advisory Service 
with Gerald W. Shaw as its executive director. 
Tennessee cities gave strong support to estab- 
lishment of the advisory service and indirectly 
provide partially for its support. Primary con- 
cern of the service is with the field of municipal 
expenditures as a means of meeting local de- 
mands. The law creating the service estab- 
lished it in the University to insure a maxi- 
mum utilization of the University’s personnel 
and other resources. With official status assured 
and adequate financial support available, the 
service is now prepared to provide on-the-spot 
assistance to Tennessee city officials. 


Institute of Public Affairs in Texas 


On February 1, 1950, the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of the University of Texas be- 
came the Institute of Public Affairs. The ex- 
panded program of research, training, and 
services will be geared especially to the prob- 
lems of state, county, and city governments. 
The institute is headed by Stuart A. Mac- 
Corkle, formerly director of the bureau. 
Among the functions which the new Institute 
of Public Affairs will perform are the follow- 
ing: in-service training programs, an intern 
training program, assistance to the Texas Leg- 
islative Council and administrative agencies, 
and studies of current problems as requested or 
on its own initiative. 


GENERAL 


Charlottesville Summer Institute Reopens 


The University of Virginia has announced 
that its Institute of Public Affairs will hold its 
1950 session 9-15 July in Charlottesville. This 


will be the seventeenth session of the institute 
and the first since World War Il. The 1950 
program will be organized around the theme, 
“The United States and Post-War World.” In 
this general frame of reference, attention will 
be directed to such problems as: the use and 
control of atomic energy, providing food for a 
hungry world, security at home and abroad, 
financing defense and welfare programs, and 
individual freedom and general welfare. These 
problems will be considered from interna- 
tional, national, and local points of view. 

The Institute of Public Affairs is a public 
forum, with unlimited registration, for the 
free and full discussion of current issues. The 
1950 program will be organized on the general 
plan of earlier institutes. Round table talks 
and discussions will be held in the mornings 
and afternoons, followed by formal addresses 
in the evenings. A registration fee of $5, will be 
charged for attendance at the round table ses- 
sions. There are no registration or admission 
fees for attendance at evening sessions. Further 
information on the institute may be secured 
from George B. Zehmer, director of the insti- 
tute, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Upson Fellowships Established 

Fellowships for training in public adminis- 
tration, bearing the name of the late Lent D. 
Upson, have recently been set up at Michigan 
State College, the University of Michigan, and 
Wayne University. Recipients of fellowships 
will receive on-the-job training of not less than 
1,080 hours in the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research in addition to their classroom 
work. The stipend will be $1,800 to $2,250 for 
12 or 15 months beginning in July or Septem- 
ber, 1950, plus graduate tuition and fees. 

The Lent D. Upson fellowships are succes- 
sors to the Volker fellowships, formerly offered 
by the National Training School for Public 
Service. Upson was director of the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research until 1944. 
From 1944 until his death last year he directed 
the National Training School for Public Serv- 
ice. Application blanks for the fellowships may 
be obtained from Loren B. Miller, director, 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 810 Far- 
well Building, Detroit, 26, Michigan. 
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ADC Program to be Surveyed 


A comprehensive survey and evaluation of 
the aid to dependent children program is being 
undertaken by the American Public Welfare 
Association with funds made available by the 
Field Foundation. The survey, conducted for 
the association by the Institute for Research in 
Social Science of the University of North Caro- 
lina, will attempt to determine and evaluate 
the extent to which the ADC program has ful- 
filled the original objectives as contained in 
the Social Security Act and the relative extent 
to which the needs of children are being met by 
state and local departments of public welfare. 
Information for the study will be gathered in 
cooperation with the forty-eight state depart- 
ments of public welfare, local welfare agencies, 
and the Federal Security Agency. 


Faculty Research Fellowships Announced 


Plans for faculty research fellowships to help 
young college faculty members, selected for 
their outstanding research ability, to do origi- 
nal work in the social sciences were announced 
recently by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. A grant of $465,000 has been made to the 
council by the Carnegie Foundation to finance 
the fellowship program. 

Under the plan as outlined by the council, 
recipients of the fellowships will receive sub- 
stantial financial aid for approximately three 
years. This will enable young social scientists 
with exceptional research ability to advance 
their research activities early in their teaching 
careers. Only seven fellowships will be awarded 
each year. To qualify, an applicant must be 35 
years of age or under, must have a doctoral 
degree, must be a regular faculty member of 
a college or university in the United States, 
and must be nominated or endorsed by the 
head of his department or his dean. 

Detailed information on the fellowships may 
be obtained from Eldridge Sibley, executive 
associate of the council at its Washington, 
D. C., office, 726 Jackson Place, N. W. 


1950 Research Projects 


The 1950 edition of Current Research Proj- 
ects in Public Administration is now available. 


The publication lists over goo research projects 
that are currently in progress in American col- 
leges and universities. Projects were reported 
by 132 departments in 93 institutions and are 
classified into 40 subject divisions for conveni- 
ent reference. 

Included among the topics are: administra- 
tive law, city manager government, county 
government, federal administration, govern- 
ment enterprise, housing, intergovernmental 
relations, law enforcement, liquor control, 
natural resources, politics and elections, pub- 
lic opinion, recreation, state finance and taxa- 
tion, and urban redevelopment. Copies of the 
1950 edition are available from Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chi- 
cago. Price $1.00. 


Institute on International Administration, 
University of Denver 


The second annual Institute on Interna- 
tional Administration will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Denver 21 June-21 July 1950. The 
institute has been developed by the School of 
Public Administration and the Social Science 
Foundation of the University, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, as a means of apply- 


ing the concepts and techniques of public ad- 
ministration to the area of international or- 
ganization. 

The program will include: week of June 21, 
Concepts of International Administration; 
week of June 26, Administrative Problems in 
the Development of the United Nations; week 
of July 3, Administrative Problems in the De- 
velopment of the UN Specialized Agencies; 
week of July 10, Administrative Problems in 
the Conduct of U. S. International Activities; 
week of July 17, International Administration 
and U. S. Foreign Policy. 

The program will consist of a one-hour 
lecture each day, presented by a visiting lec- 
turer particularly qualified in that field, fol- 
lowed by a seminar discussion of the informa- 
tion and problems presented. Visiting lecturers 
will include: Andrew Cordier, executive as- 
sistant to the Secretary General, United Na- 
tions; George Ingram, chief, Division of In- 
ternational Administrative Affairs, U. S. 
Department of State; Durward Sandifer, deputy 
assistant secretary for United Nations affairs, 
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U. S. Department of State; S. McKee Ro- 
sen, U. S. Bureau of the Budget; Roscoe 
Martin, chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Syracuse University; Merle Fainsod, 
chairman, Department of Government, Har- 
vard University; James Avery Joyce, University 
of London; and Joseph Johnson, Williams 
College. The program has been developed 
and will be coordinated by Albert H. Rosen- 
thal, Director, School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Denver. 

Arrangements have been made for a waiver 
of tuition and fees for members of the secre- 
tariats of the United Nations and the UN 
Specialized Agencies and government agencies 
working in this field. Five full tuition scholar- 
ships are available for qualified graduate 
students. 


Postgraduate Work for Junior Executives 


A postgraduate course in administrative 
management for junior executives employed 
in agencies dealing with administration of 
natural resources was recently sponsored by 
the School of Forestry and the Institute of 
Public Administration of the University of 
Michigan. The course was organized by Pro- 
fessor John W. Lederle, who, along with Pro- 
fessors Ferrel Heady and Morgan Thomas, 
conducted a series of two-hour lecture and dis- 
cussion sessions over a three-week period. Rep- 
resentatives from the Medical School, School of 
Business Administration, Speech Department, 
Journalism Department, and the Institute of 
Social Research also participated in supple- 
mentary sessions. Enrollees came from seven 
states, representing such agencies as the U. S. 
Forest Service, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 


and the state Conservation Departments of 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. 


University of Denver Fellowships Announced 


The Graduate College of the University of 
Denver has announced ten graduate fellow- 
ships in government management carrying a 
stipend of $1,200 each to be awarded to appli- 
cants possessing outstanding qualifications of 
ability, aptitude, and character. Applications 
must be submitted on or before 15 June 1950 
for the 1950-51 program which opens with the 
Autumn Quarter 21 September 1950. Informa- 
tion and application forms may be secured by 
writing to: Coordinator, Government Manage- 
ment Program, University of Denver, 211-15th 
Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


PAR Available in Microfilm 


The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration has entered into an agreement with 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
to make Public Administration Review avail- 
a¥le in microfilm form. Microfilm makes it 
possible to produce and distribute an entire 
volume of the Review in a single roll, in edi- 
tions of go or more, at a cost approximately 
equal to the cost of binding the same material 
in a conventional library binding. 

Sales are restricted to members of the Society 
or subscribers to the Review and the film copy 
is distributed only at the end of the volume 
year. 

‘The microfilm is in the form of positive mi- 
crofilm and is furnished on metal reels, suit- 
ably labeled. Inquiries concerning purchase 
should be directed to University Microfilms, 
313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration held its annual conference at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 10-12, 1950. The registra- 
tion was 651, an increase of 43 over the pre- 
ceding year and the iargest number registered 
at an annual meeting of the Society. 

General sessions were held Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday mornings and Sunday afternoon. 
Several simultaneous sessions were held Friday 
and Saturday afternoons. Summaries of these 
sessions, prepared by their secretaries, appear 
on earlier pages of the Review. 

Newly elected officers and Council members 
of the Society are: 


President—Donald C. Stone, director of ad- 
ministration, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 


Vice President—William J. Ronan, director, 
Graduate Division of Public Service, New 
York University 


Council Members—Ellen M. Bozman, budget 
and planning office, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget 
Roberto de Jestis Toro, director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Puerto Rico 

Randy H. Hamilton, city manager, Caro- 
lina Beach, North Carolina 

Albert Lepawsky, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Alabama 

Joseph W. Rupley, chief field representative, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, San Francisco 


The President and the Vice President are 
elected for a period of one year; the members 
of the Council are elected for three years, 
through 1952 or until the next annual meeting 
thereafter may be held. Roscoe C. Martin as 
past president automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the Council. 


The Editorial Board for 1950 is as follows: 


Editor-in-Chief—Fritz Morstein Marx, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget 


Board Members—Lynton K. Caldwell, profes- 
sor of government, Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univer- 
sity 
James W. Fesler, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina 

William O. Hall, budget officer, U. S. De- 
partment of State 

William W. Parsons, administrative assistant 
to the Secretary, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Wallace S. Sayre, School of Business and 
Civic Administration, City College of New 
York 

Donald H. Webster, director, Bureau of 
Governmental Research and_ Services, 
University of Washington 

York Y. Willbern, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Alabama 


The Council adopted a budget for the year 
1950 in the amount of $28,550. In order to 
meet this budget the Public Administration 
Clearing House has again made a subvention 
to the Society in the amount of $2,400. Also, 
in order to meet this budget the Council au- 
thorized an expenditure from accumulated 
surplus of the Society of not to exceed $3,000. 

The Council received the accountants’ cer- 
tificate and report of the audit of the books of 
the Society for the year ended December 31, 
1948, made by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants, and authorized this firm to audit 
the books of the Society for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

The Council voted to continue Society 
membership in the National Management 
Council, the American Committee for Interna- 
tional Municipal Cooperation (formerly 
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American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities), and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences. 

The Council decided to hold the next an- 
nual conference of the Society in Washington, 
D. C., March g—11, 1951. 

At the business meeting Leonard D. White 
expressed the appreciation of the Society for 
the work of the officers during the year, par- 
ticularly the traveling done by President Mar- 
tin in visiting chapters of the Society in all 
parts of the country. (The President visited 
approximately half of the chapters during the 
year.) He also expressed appreciation to Dean 
Paul Appleby for his assistance in making this 
travel possible, and for his own travel on be- 
half of the Society. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending December 31, 1949, showed 
a total enrollment of 4,030. New members and 
library or agency subscribers during the year 
numbered g8o0; the number resigning or 
dropped for nonpayment of dues was 865 (96 
subscribers); the net gain therefore was 115. 

Of the 512 senior members resigned or 
dropped during the year, 32 per cent had been 
on the rolls one year, 22 per cent two years, 
and 46 per cent three years or more. Of the 
248 junior members resigned or dropped, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent were members only 
one year. 

Since its establishment, the enrollment fig- 
ures of the Society have been: 


Enrollments 
Year Resigned 
Ending or Net 
Dec.31 Total New Dropped Increase 
1940 1209 
1941 1927 832 114 718 
1942 2052 563 438 125, 
1943 2055 493 490 3 
1944 2125 443 373 7° 
1945 2500 653 278 875 
1946 = 2901 724 323 40. 
1947 $339 «4896 458 438 
1948 = 3915-1079 508 576 
1949 4030 980 865, 115 


Of the 4,030 enrollments as of December 1, 
1949, 2,434 were senior members, 639 junior 


members, 46 sustaining members, and g11 sub- 
scribers. 

As of March 3, 1950, the Society had 350 
members or subscribers located in countries or 
territories outside of the continental United 
States. 

Three regional meetings were held in 1949. 
The first was a Pacific Northwest Regional 
Dinner Conference, September go, in Seattle, 
Washington, following meetings of the Pacific 
Coast Federal Regional Conference and the 
Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. 

The second was a Pacific Southwest Regional 
Dinner Conference, November 10, in Los An- 
geles, California, in conjunction with the con- 
ference of the Western Governmental Research 
Association. 

The third was a Southern Regional Meeting 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, November 12 which 
included a joint luncheon with the Southern 
Political Science Association and an afternoon 
session at which a panel made up principally 
of administrators of state resources programs 
discussed “The Administration of Natural 
Resources.” 4 

The Milwaukee and Madison Chapters or- 
ganized a round table session as part of the 
annual program of the Midwest Conference of 
Political Scientists, which met in Madison, 
Wisconsin, April 22-24. 

As a service to members the conference pro- 
grams of two other organizations that devoted 
part of their meetings to public administration 
were distributed to Society members located in 
the areas in which these meetings were held: 
(1) The Midwest Conference of Political Scien- 
tists, April 22-24, at Madison, Wisconsin; (2) 
The Western Political Science Association, 
November 25-26, at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

A feature of the program of the conference 
was the session devoted to the planning of pro- 
grams for chapters of the Society in which some 
thirty persons participated. A summary of 
the session is reported in the section of the 
Review “Report of Conference Sessions.” The 
chairman of the session appointed a Special 
Committee on Inter-Chapter Cooperation on 
Programs which reported to the dinner meet- 
ing for chapter representatives, Council mem- 
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bers, and members of the headquarters secre- 
tariat as follows: 


Assigned Task: To develop and recommend meth- 
ods whereby chapters of the Society may be of 
mutual assistance in providing outside speakers. 


Recommendations 

1. That the President of the Society respectfully 
request the cooperative assistance of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the American Municipal Association and 
Schools of Public Administration in furnishing the 
Secretariat with the names of able speakers repre- 
senting ‘the three levels of government and the 
academic field who could be made available to 
local chapters for speaking engagements, particu- 
larly during field travel. 

2. That all Society chapters be urged to inform 
the Secretariat of their forthcoming chapter pro- 
grams as far in advance as possible. 

3. That the Secretariat transmit to chapters any 
program possibilities which may be disclosed from 
the sources listed in Recommendations 1 and 2 
and that invitations to outside speakers who may 
be obtained as a result thereof be extended direct 
by the local chapters. 

4. That the Society establish a permanent policy 
of having its President, or his designated repre- 
sentative, participate in at least one meeting of 
each chapter of the Society during his term of 
office. 

5. That the section of the Review reporting on 
chapter activities be expanded to include a listing 
of significant chapter experiences in program 
planning and chapter management which may 
possibly be adaptable to the operations of other 
chapters. 

6. That all possible efforts be exerted to pro- 
mote helpful assistance and mutual interest be- 
tween chapters to the end that there will be a free 
interchange of correspondence, newsletters, and 
minutes containing program experiences and pos- 
sibilities. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Lyle Cunningham, 
Boise, Idaho, Chapter 
K, E. Rindt, 
Washington, D. C., Chapter 
Hugh D. Ingersoll, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chapter 


This report was unanimously adopted by 
the 20 chapter representatives at the dinner. 

Chapters as of December 31, 1949, numbered 
45. They were as follows (year of establishment 
in parentheses): 


Alabama (1941) 
California 
Sacramento (1940) 
San Francisco Bay Area (1941) 
Southern California (1940) 
University of California (Berkeley, 1947) 
University of California (:.0s Angeles, 1947) 
University of Southern California (1947) 
Colorado 
Boulder (1948) 
Denver (1948) 
Connecticut (1946) 
Washington, D. C. (1940) 
Georgia (1948) 
Athens, Greece (1948) 
Hawaii (1948) 
Boise (1949) 
Illinois 
Chicago (1940) 
Roosevelt College (1947) 
University of Chicago (1947) 
University of Ilinois (1948) 
Indiana University (1947) 
Kentucky (1946) 
New Orleans (1948) 
Maryland (1948) 
Massachusetts (1941) 
Michigan 
Detroit (1948) 
University of Michigan (1947) 
Minnesota (1940) 
New Jersey (1947) 
New York 
Capital District (1944) 
Cornell-Ithaca (1949) 
New York Metropolitan (1940) 
Syracuse University (1947) 
University of North Carolina (1948) 
Cleveland (1948) 
Oregon (1945) 
Philadelphia Regional (1947) 
Puerto Rico (1946) 
University of Puerto Rico (1947) 
Tennessee (1947) 
North Texas (1948) 
Utah (1941) 
Charlottesville-Albemarle (1948) 
Washington State (1947) 
Wisconsin 
Madison (1946) 
Milwaukee (1948) 
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In 1949 the Review carried 19 articles and 
13 essay-reviews; the numbers in 1948 were 25 
and 18. Of the 31 authors in 1949, 22 were 
writing for the Review for the first time. Sub- 
ject matter included local, state, regional, na- 
tional, comparative, and military administra- 
tion, problems of personnel administration, 
budgeting, and accounting, governmental 
regulation, legislative organization, intergov- 
ernmental relations, central-field relations, 
and administrative theory. 

A 27-page “Summary of Reports of the 
Hoover Commission” which appeared in the 
Spring, 1949, number was issued as a reprint 
and sold at a price to cover cost of production. 
Approximately 5,500 copies were sold in 1949. 

The Editorial Board met once during the 
year, at the time of the annual conference. 
Board members reviewed a number of manu- 
scripts and contributed many helpful sugges- 
tions throughout the year. They helped to 
plan a series of articles to appear in the Review 
during 1950 to mark the tenth anniversary of 
the Society’s founding. 

The Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, continued to print the Review 


in 1949. The cost of printing and distributing 
the Review in 1949 was $5,905.78; in 1948 the 
cost was $5,620.97. Printing charges remained 
stable in 1949. 

The income of the Society in 1949 was 
$23,916.49 and disbursements were $24,069.27, 
creating a deficit as of December 31, 1949 of 
$152.78 which was met out of accumulated sur- 
plus. The Council in approving the budget for 
1949 authorized the expenditure of up to 
$1,500 from accumulated surplus. Surplus as 
of December 31, 1949, was $8,856.88. Income 
received during 1949 which was applicable to 
1950 operations amounted to $7,804.75. Total 
surplus and deferred income at the end of the 
year thus was $16,661.63. These balances were 
held in cash, of which approximately two- 
thirds was on deposit in savings accounts and 
one-third on deposit in a commercial account. 

The Council at its meeting March 12, 1949, 
voted to increase the dues of senior members 
and the rate of subscribers from $5.00 to $6.00 
per year, effective July 1, 1949. The income of 
the Society in 1949 resulting from this increase 
was $368.50. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, STATEMENT OF 
INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, AND 
BALANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Earned Income: 
Membership and Sub- 
scriptions 

Senior Members 
Junior Members 
Sustaining Members 
Subscriptions 


$12,117.25 
1,644.75 
453-75 
4,558.00 


$18,773.75 
447-77 


Total 
Sales of Journal 
Sales of Reprints 678.11 
Journal Advertising 467.86 
Miscellaneous Income 239.10 
Conference Income 909.90 
Subvention from 
Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing 
House 2,400.00 


Total Earned Income $23,916.49 


Disbursements: 
General Operations 
Personal Services $10,817.37 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph 
Stationery and Sup- 
plies 881.63 
Postage and Express 1,040.03 
Mailing Charges 681.64 
Printing and Mime- 
ographing 
Annual Charges 
Accounting Service 
Conference Expense 
Travel Expense 
Building Service Fee 


262.52 


318.68 
440.74 
540.00 
805.42 
1,027.09 
846.00 


Total 


$17,661.12 


Public Administration Review 
Commissions $ 37.80 
Postage and Express 197.70 
Mailing Charges 114.00 
Printing 5594-08 
Reprints 464.57 


$ 6,408.15 
$24,069.27 


Deficit $ 152.78 


Total 


Total Disbursements 


Balance Carried Forward January 1, 
1949 $ 9,009.66 
Excess of Disbursements over Earned 
Income, 1949 152.78 


Balance at December 31, 1949 $ 8,856.88 


Deferred Income (dues paid in 
1949 applicable to 1950) 7,804.75 


Total Balance and Deferred Income $16,661.63 


Represented by: 
Cash in Banks $16,406.45 
Petty Cash Fund 25.00 
Accounts Receivable 57-00 
Clearing Account 173.18 





Total Cash and Receivables $16,661.63 


= 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
California—San Diego Area 


At an organization meeting March 17, the 
San Diego Area Chapter adopted a constitu- 
tion and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent—Alfred H. Campion, chief administrative 
officer, County of San Diego; Vice President— 
Robert Putnam, industrial relations officer, 
Naval Air Station; Board of Directors—De- 
Graff Austin, collector of customs; William 
Cornett, administrative analyst, Budget Office, 
City of San Diego; Don Leiffer, professor of 
public administration, San Diego State Col- 
lege; and Verne Parker, assistant director of 
public works, City of San Diego. Arthur B. 
Groos, training officer, Department of Civil 
Service and Personnel, San Diego County, was 
appointed Secretary-Treasurer. 

The first program meeting of the chapter 
was held May g. The principal speaker was 
Joseph W. Rupley, chief field representative, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget in San Francisco, 
and member of the Council of the Society. He 
spoke first informally about the Society and 
then gave a talk on “New Aspects of Over-all 
Government Management.” 


California—San Francisco Bay Area 


The chapter met at Stanford University, 
March 16, to hear a discussion led by Perry 
A. Thompson, regional forester, California 
Region, U. S. Forest Service. Mr. Thompson 
described the multiple-use policy under which 
forest land is administered to serve the pur- 
poses of recreation, watershed and forest con- 
servation, timber harvesting, grazing, and wa- 
ter supply. He pointed out that the major part 
of California’s potential water sources lies 
within the National Forests. He stressed the 
importance of the policy of decentralization 
in the Forest Service which enables it to deal 
with a wide array of conflicting local interests. 
Professors Harold L. Enarson and Robert A. 
Walker of Stanford University served as hosts 
for the meeting which was presided over by 
Professor Floyd A. Cave of San Francisco State 
College, President of the chapter. 

The chapter held its annual dinner meeting 
May 2 with Society President Donald C. Stone 
the guest of honor. He spoke to forty-five mem- 


bers and guests on “Administrative Progress in 
International Affairs.” 

The following officers were elected at the 
business meeting: President—Wesley McClure, 
city manager, San Leandro; Vice President— 
Russell Barthell, assistant to the president, 
University of California; Directors—Barbara 
Brattin, personnel examiner, University of Cal- 
ifornia; George Duggar, Department of Plan- 
ning, City of San Francisco; Richard Graves, 
executive secretary, League of California Mu- 
nicipalities; Herbert Olson, western represen- 
tative, Public Administration Service. Floyd A. 
Cave, San Francisco State College, immediate 
past president, also becomes a director. Stanley 
Scott, Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer. E 


Colorado—Boulder 


On January 26, Elton ... McQuery, execu- 
tive secretary to the Governor of Colorado, 
spoke to about fifty members and guests of 
the chapter on “The Governor as Chief Ad- 
ministrator in Colorado.” On February 9, 
John McLucas, field representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, spoke to a group of 
about thirty persons on “The Government- 
wide Management Improvement Program.” 


- District of Columbia 


On February 8, Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders addressed the chapter on “Public and 
Private Employment—Differences and Like- 
nesses.” The chapter did not hold a meeting 
in March as the Society held its annual con- 
ference in Washington March 10-12. At the 
meeting of April 12, George J. Schoeneman, 
commissioner of internal revenue, and two 
staff members of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Julian K. Williams, supervisor of ac- 
counts and collections, and Marius Farioletti, 
tax adviser in the Office of the Commissioner, 
discussed “Management Improvements in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue.” Louis Brown- 
low, retired director of Public Administration 
Clearing House and at present consultant to 
that organization, was the guest speaker at the 
meeting of May 10. 

The chapter has continued through the year 
the series of round tables listed in the Au- 
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tumn, 1949, News of the Society. These round 
tables are sponsored jointly with the Society 
for the Advancement of Management. 


Idaho (formerly Boise) Chapter 


The chapter devoted its February and 
March meetings to aspects of state and city 
organization and administration, with pro- 
grams featuring former Governor C. A. Bot- 
tolfsen, executive director of the Legislative 
Interim Committee on Reorganizing Idaho's 
State Government, and Mayor Potter Howard 
of Boise. A heated discussion took place at the 
latter meeting when Mayor Howard expressed 
opposition to the city manager system on the 
basis that city government is the level of gov- 
ernment nearest to the people, in which they 
can most easily take active part, and that par- 
ticipation and democracy are lessened when 
that government is placed in the hands of a 
salaried expert. 

On April 5, Chapter President J. Lyle Cun- 
ningham reported on the Society's annual 
conference in Washington, D. C., and on May 
3, Dr. Boyd Martin of the University of Idaho 
spoke on “An Evaluation of the Hoover Com- 
mission Recommendations.” 


Illinois—Chicago 

The chapter has carried forward a program 
of monthly dinner meetings throughout the 
year, with from thirty-five to fifty persons in 
attendance. On February 15, Walter J. Mc- 
Carter, general manager, Chicago Transit Au- 
thority, discussed “The Chicago Transit Au- 
thority—Its Transition from Private to Public 
Ownership.” On March 15, Walter V. Schae- 
fer, professor of law, Northwestern University, 
and chairman, Illinois Commission to Study 
State Government, spoke on “Surveying Gov- 
ernmental Administrative Organization.” The 
guest speaker April 19 was Fletcher C. Waller, 
director of organization and personnel, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, who discussed 
“The Hoover Commission Personnel Recom- 
mendations—AEC’s Experience.” On May 17, 
the speaker was Dr. Henry Townley Heald, 
president, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
His topic was “Personnel for Public Admini- 
stration.” 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

At a luncheon April 5, Elton K. McQuery, 
director of research, Council of State Govern- 
ments, and formerly executive secretary to the 
Governor of Colorado, discussed “Politics and 
Administration in State Government.” On 
May 9, Charles E. Merriam, professor emeritus 
of political science, The University of Chicago, 
was the guest speaker—his. subject “Merriam 
—On the Fringes of Administration.” 


Illinois—University of Illinois 

The chapter recently has had meetings and 
coffee hours with the following guests: Doug- 
las Andersen of Senator Paul H. Douglas’ 
Illinois staff; Harry L. Case, director of per- 
sonnel, Tennessee Valley Authority; Roy Yung, 
director of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture; and Kendall Lingle, acting director, 
Citizens Civil Service Association of Illinois. 


Maryland 


Ernest F. Griffith, director of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
spoke at the February dinner meeting of the 
chapter on the relationship between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the federal 
government. One of the most significant fac- 
tors affecting the balance of power between 
the two branches is the increasing complexity 
of governmental problems and the need for 
technical knowledge and research on which to 
base decisions. Almost all major problems of 
government today require technical knowl- 
edge which it is unreasonable to expect the 
average congressman to possess. Congressmen 
and congressional committees have, therefore, 
come to rely on the testimony of experts. 
When this trend first began, they normally 
called upon experts outside the government, 
many of whom were discredited by the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. During the New Deal era, 
Congress was much more influenced by ex- 
perts within the executive branch. In recent 
years, Congress has decided to build up, in 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, its own staff of experts 
independent of the executive departments—a 
decision that has done a great deal to restore 
the prestige of Congress. 

A factor that has tended to increase the 
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power of the executive is the increase in the 
size of government to the point where the 
block of votes controlled by government em- 
ployees is a substantial factor in elections. One 
of the trends making for a stronger legislative 
branch is the growth of independent groups 
within the major political parties who do not 
follow the party program on all issues. As a 
result an Administration can no longer use 
party discipline to force its program through 
Congress; it must sell its program to the public 
and the Congress in order to obtain the de- 
sired legislation. 

At the April meeting of the chapter Louis 
Brownlow spoke on “Public Administration— 
The First Half Century,” pointing up many 
of the contrasts between governments fifty 
years ago and today. These contrasts are the 
result of such factors as increased size, in- 
creased complexity of governmental problems, 
growth of merit systems, greatly increased de- 
mand for services from government, and 
greater impingement of world problems upon 
governmental policies. 

It is only in the last decade or two that 
specialists and others in administrative posi- 
tions have come to regard themselves as public 
administrators and their common problems as 
public administration problems. “We are liv- 
ing in a non-Euclidean world, and here is one 
instance where the whole is considerably more 
than the sum of its parts.” None of the spe- 
cialists, whether they are program specialists 
as in health or education, or administrative 
specialists such as personnel or fiscal officers, 
can, by sticking closely to their specialty, de- 
velop any clear picture of the totality of gov- 
ernment and its problems. A different point 
of view is needed to bring out the essential 
oneness of the problems of public administra- 
tion at all levels of government. The ASPA 
has played a significant role in developing 
this point of view. 

Mr. Brownlow had a word of caution, how- 
ever, about the tendency to professionalism. 
It is one thing to attempt to raise the stand- 
ards of competence and ethics among prac- 
titioners of the same art or science and to 
attempt to insure that all practitioners meet 
the standards. It is something else to form a 
professional group that tends to become an 


exclusive monopoly and to be more interested 
in protecting the economic position of its 
members than in maintaining standards of 
competence and ethical practices. There is an 
increasing tendency among professional groups 
toward the more exclusive and socially less 
desirable aspects of their association. 


Massachusetts 


Professor Roland B. Greeley of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Philip 
L. Kitfield, chief engineer and acting commis- 
sioner, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works, discussed “The Transportation Prob- 
lems in Greater Boston” at a meeting on 
March 22. The Whitten Plan of 1930 was the 
first comprehensive attempt to propose a met- 
ropolitan traffic system of radial, diameter, 
and circumferential streets and roads. Further 
planning was stimulated by the Boston Con- 
test in 1944 and reached its most extensive 
development in the Master Highway Plan for 
the Boston Metropolitan Area, presented to 
the Governor in 1948 by the Joint Board for 
the Metropolitan Master Highway Plan. This 
very detailed plan was based upon a traffic 
survey of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works. Last year the Legislature voted 
a $100,000,000 bond issue, of which $45,000,- 
ooo was to be spent in the Boston metro- 
politan area. This year consideration is being 
given to another similar bond issue for further 
execution of the plan. The new approach to 
state expenditure on highways is a reversal of 
the old policy of leaving planning and con- 
struction in thickly settled sections to munic- 
ipalities. The new program begins with the 
center of the core city and works outward with 
a view to breaking traffic bottlenecks and re- 
lieving some of the marginal friction. The 
State Department of Public Works and the 
Metropolitan District Commission are joining 
hands to make the plan a reality. 


Michigan Capital 


The Michigan Capital Chapter was organ- 
ized February 14 at Lansing. A constitution 
was adopted by a vote of fifty-four members. 
The following officers were elected: President 
—John G. McKevit, State Department of 
Health; Vice President—Professor Guy Fox, 
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Michigan State College; Secretary—Marvin 
Murphy, State Highway Department. Gov- 
ernor G. Mennon Williams was the speaker at 
the organization meeting. 

Some sixty members and guests met on May 
9 for a discussion of “Reorganization of State 
Government in Michigan” by Loren Miller, 
director, Joint Legislative Committee on Re- 
organization of the State Government, and di- 
rector, Bureau of Governmental Research, De- 
troit. Two members of his staff, Dick Ware 
and Arnold Lye, assisted in the discussion. 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

At a social seminar on February 20, George 
Bean, city manager of Pontiac, Michigan, 
spoke on democratic decision-making in munic- 
ipal administration. On March 27, Edward 
Litchfield, visiting professor of public adminis- 
tration, Cornell University, and formerly di- 
rector of the Division of Civil Affairs, Office 
of Military Government in Germany, spoke 
on comparative administration. On May 1, 
Professor John D. Millett of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke at a social seminar, sponsored 
jointly with the Poli. 1 Science Round 
Table, on “The Study of Public Administra- 
tion.” 

At a recent weekly coffee hour, chapter 
members were hosts to the faculty and students 
of the Journalism Department. The head of 
the department spoke informally on the rela- 
tionship of the press to the public official. At 
another of these Friday afternoon sessions, the 
chapter had as guests a group of U. S. Forest 
Service personnel who were taking a short 
course in public administration sponsored 
jointly by the Forestry Department and the 
Institute of Public Administration. At another 
coffee hour members of the chapter who at- 
tended the ASPA Conference in Washington 
gave reports on each of the sessions. 

Chapter officers for the current semester are 
President—Sinclair Jones; Vice President—Wil- 
liam Young; Secretary—Jordan J. Popkin; 
Treasurer—Daniel R. Cloutier. 


Minnesota 

At a dinner meeting February 16, forty-nine 
members and guests heard Paul H. Appleby, 
dean of the Maxwell School, Syracuse Univer- 


sity, speak on “Less Familiar Aspects of Gov- 
ernment.” He challenged some of the current 
myths regarding the honesty of public employ- 
ees, morality of politicians, and the relative 
efficiency of government and nongovernment 
activities. His conclusions were that the pro- 
bity of government employees, particularly at 
the federal level, is of a very high order, that 
there are good political officers as well as bad, 
and that it is “silly” to compare the efficiency 
of business undertakings with government ac- 
tivities. 

At the business session, members voted to 
employ State Organization Service, a depart- 
ment of the General Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota, to perform the sec- 
retarial and housekeeping functions of the 
chapter and to assist in mapping out a mem- 
bership campaign. 

At a dinner meeting April 11, Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl addressed a group of 
sixty-five on the. status of the public service 
and ways to improve it. An abstract belief in 
the merit system is not enough. A number of 
changes must be made in order to attract the 
most competent people to the public service. 
Political pressures must be removed at all lev- 
els of government and public indifference and 
apathy must be overcome. “The price of free- 
dom is our willingness to make public service 
a career service.” 

Following Governor Youngdahl’s talk, Lloyd 
M. Short, director, Public Administration Cen- 
ter, and Myrtle Eklund, secretary of the chap- 
ter, reported on the sessions of the Annual 
Conference of ASPA. 


New York—Capital District 

At a meeting March 14, the chapter consid- 
ered the wide variety of examinations admin- 
istered by various state agencies in New York. 
Four broad types of testing programs were 
evaluated: (1) state scholarship examinations 
and diagnostic testing at pre-college and 
pre-vocational levels; (2) examinations for 
occupational licensing; (3) examinations for 
professional licensing; and (4) civil service 
entrance and promotion examinations. Key 
issues discussed included (1) the differences 
between an examination for a license to prac- 
tice a profession or occupation and a civil 
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service examination; (2) ways and means of 
determining the validity and reliability of ex- 
aminations; (3) factors governing passing 
grades for various types of examinations; (4) 
the extent of participation of organized pro- 
fessional and occupational groups in the li- 
censing process; (5) the desirability and prac- 
ticability of measuring personal traits such as 
emotional maturity; (6) should the validity 
of civil service examinations be determined by 
the performance of successful candidates on 
the job?; (7) the problems involved in a state- 
wide uniform testing program on the second- 
ary school level; and (8) the applicability of 
technical test construction criteria to the vari- 
ous testing programs. 

The panel that examined the examinations 
and permitted themselves to be examined by 
an audience of 125, consisted of Peter P. 
Muirhead, director, Division of Examinations 
and Testing, Education Department; Ruth M. 
Miner, executive deputy secretary, Depart- 
ment of State; Thomas L.. Bransford, director, 
Division of Examinations, Department of 
Civil Service; George L. Gilger, Executive 
Office, Bureau of Professional Licensure, Edu- 
cation Department; and Donald ‘ Axelrod, 
moderator, Administrative Management Bu- 
reau, Division of the Budget. 

The chapter has worked closely for several 
years with the Sponsoring Committee on 
Training in Public Administration of the 
State Civil Service Department in the interest 
of improving the state government service. 
Recently the chapter submitted to the Spon- 
soring Committee two special reports prepared 
by its Committee on Professional Training 
and approved by the Executive Board: (1) 
“Proposal for Employee Intern Training Pro- 
gram,” and (2) “Supplementary Report on 
Proposals for the Extension and Improvement 
of the Graduate Program in Public Adminis- 
tration.” 


New York—Cornell-Ithaca 


On February 23, approximately 200 persons 
heard Edward Litchfield, formerly director of 
civil affairs, AMG, Berlin, speak on “The East- 
West Conflict in Germany.” After the talk, the 
following panel contributed questions and 
comment: Dean Paul O'Leary, Professor Ar- 
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thur Sutherland, and Professor Maurice Neu- 
feld. 

On March 28, the chapter elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President—Robert F. Risley; 
Vice President—Edward Lutz; Directors—Dun- 
can McIntyre, Nels Allred, and Edward 
Cleary. 


New York Metropolitan Area 


On March 1, 120 members and guests heard 
Ismar Baruch and Earl Kelly, classification 
chiefs of the United States and New York State 
Civil Service Commissions, respectively, dis- 
cuss “What's Ahead in Personnel Classifica- 
tion?” 

At a meeting May 11, Carter Atkins and 
Spencer Miller discussed “State Reorganiza- 
tion” for a group of sixty persons. Mr. Atkins 
told how the Connecticut survey was initiated, 
financed, staffed, and “executed,” giving the 
background for some of the major decisions on 
methodology. Mr. Miller spoke on what had 
been done and what remains to be done for 
administrative reform in New Jersey. 

The following officers were elected at the 
business meeting: President—John D. Millett; 
Vice President—Julia Henderson; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Daniel L. Kurshan; Council Mem- 
bers—Mathias Lukens, James Rossell, and 
Wallace Sayre. 


Utah 


At a meeting April 20, Dr. John W. Spies, 
health commissioner, State of Utah, discussed 
problems in health administration. 

On May 1, President Donald C. Stone met 
with the chapter for a discussion of “Adminis- 
trative Progress in International Affairs.” 
Earlier in the day he addressed an assembly of 
University of Utah students, faculty, and 
townspeople, the occasion being the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Governmental Prob- 
lems conducted by the Institute of Govern- 
ment. He also attended a dinner discussion 
meeting of the Salt Lake City Committee on 
Foreign Relations at which he presented the 
problem “Is ERP Worth Our Money?” 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The speaker at the chapter meeting of Feb- 
ruary 16 was Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, commis- 
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sioner of health, City of Milwaukee, who dis- 
cussed “The Administration of Housing 
programs in Northern Europe.” His talk was 
based on observations made in a recent visit 
to Europe. 

The chapter held a very successful party at 
the Pabst Blue Ribbon Hall on March 29 
with more than one hundred members partic- 
ipating. 

On March 22, the chapter was a joint spon- 
sor with the Leagues of Women Voters of 


Milwaukee and Wauwatosa of a meeting on 
home rule in county government at which 
Arthur W. Bromage, professor of political 
science, University of Michigan, was the fea- 
tured speaker. 


Puerto Rico—University of Puerto Rico 

At a meeting February 16, Louis Brownlow 
addressed the chapter on “The Development 
of the Staff Concept in the Presidency of the 
United States.” 























